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MODERN ENGLISH POETESSES. 
From the last Quarterly Review.—{Concluded.] 
MRS. SOUTHEY (MISS CAROLINE BOWLES.) 


Accident presents a striking contrast in the next name on our list. If Mrs. 
Norton is the Byron, Mrs. Southey (Caroline Bowles) is the Cowper, of our mo- 
dern poetesses. She has much of that great writer's humour, fondness for rural 





Of that small cunning cave. “‘ The Nereids’ Grot,”’* 
I nam‘d it learnedly, for I had read ’ 

About Egeria, and was deeply versed 

In heathenish stories of the guardian tribes 

In groves, and single trees, and silvan streams 
Abiding co-existent. So methought 

The little Naiad of our brook might haunt 

That cool retreat, and to her guardian care 

My wont was ever, at the bridge arriv’d, 

To trust our basket with its simple store 





life, melancholy pathos, and moral satire. She has also (owper’s pre-eminently 
English manner in diction and thought. We do not remember any recent au- | 
thor whose poetry is so unmixedly native ; and this English complexion consti- | 
tutes one of its characteristic charms. No purer {models of our genuine home | 
feeling and language could be placed in a young foreigner's hands than Mrs. | 
Southey’s works. oreover her versification, especially in her two latest vo- 
lumes, is not only generally correct, but in several instances, of great beauty and 
perfection ; and when we consider the exceedingly little regard paid to this most 
——— element in a poem by the younger generation of our modern poets, 

more particularly by our poetesses, some of whom seem to have no ears— 
sometimes indeed no eyes, or even fingers—we think Mrs. Southey’s excellence 
in this respect deserving note and commendation from every critic. It does not 
appear probable that Mrs. Southey ever read the Coplas de Manrique ; yet ma- 
ny of our Spanish readers will immediately recognise the movement of those 
famous lines in the following very striking poem :— 


THE PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 
* Tread softly—bow the head— Lifting with meagre hands 
Inreverent silence bow— A dying head. 
No passing bell doth toll,— 
Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 


No mingling voices sound— 
An infant wail alone : 

A sob suppress’d—agen 

That short deep gasp, and then 
The parting groan. 


Stranger! however great, 
With lowly reverence bow, 
There’s’one in that poor shed— 
One by that paltry bed— 

Greater than thou. 


Oh! change—Oh ! wondrous change— 
Burst are the prison bars— 

This moment there, so low, 

So agonised, and now 
Beyond the stars! 


Oh! chang tupend ch ! 
There lies the soulless aela 

The sun eternal breaks— 

The new Immortal wakes— 
Wakes with his God.’ 


Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo! Death doth keep his state : 
Enter—no crowds attend— 
Enter—no guards defend 

This palace gate. 








That pavement damp and cold 
No smiling courtiers tread ; 
One silent woman stands 





Mrs. Southey has improved upon herself in each of the four volumes before 
us. E'len Fitzarthur is a very elegant and affecting tale ; nevertheless there is 
a want of movement and point in it which occasionally becomes tedious. The 
Widow's Tale is conceived in a bolder spirit, and told with much greater skill. 
It is a beautiful little poem in which Cowper and Crabbe seem united. 

In her latest poem, ‘The Birth-day,’ Mrs. Southey has attained to a still 
higher excellence of style, although in this and herother writings we have some- 
thing more than enough of her animal pets, and mere social peculiarities. We 
must be permitted to give one extract from this poem, which strikes us as very 
finished. 

‘ My father lov'd the patient angler’s art ; 
And many a summer day, from early morn 
To latest evening, by some streamlet’s side 
We two have tarried ; strange companionship ! 
A sad and silent man ; a joyous child— 

Yet were those days, as f recall them now, 
Supremely happy. Silent though he was, 
My father’s eyes were often on his child 
Tenderly eloquent—and his few words 

Were kind and gentle. Never angry tone 
Repuls'd me, if I broke upon his thoughts 
With childish question. But Ilearn'd at last-— 
Learned intuitively to hold my peace 
When the dark hour was on him, and deep sighs 
Spoke the perturbed spirit—only then 

I crept a little closer to his side, 

And stole my hand in his, or on his arm 

Laid my cheek softly ; till the simple wile 
Won on his sad abstraction, and he turn’d 

With a faint smile, and sigh’d, and shook his head, 
Stooping toward me; so I reach’d at last 

Mine arm about his neck, and cla&p'd it close, 
Printing his pale brow with a silent kiss. 

That was a lovely brook, by whose green marge 
We two (the patient Angler and his Child) 
Loiter'd away so many summer days! 

A shallow sparkling stream, it hurried now 
Leaping and tlanciog among large round stones, 
With everlasting friction chafing still 

Their polish’d smoothness, on a gravelly bed, 
Then softly slipp'd away with rippling sound, 
Orall inaudible, where the green moss 

Sloped down to meet the clear reflecting wave 
That lipped its emerald bank with seeming show 
Of gentle dalliance. Ina dark, deep pool 
Collected now, the | pew waters slept 
Embayed by ragged headlands ; hollow roots 
Of huge old pollard willows. Anchor'd there 
Rode safe from every gale a silvan fleet 

Of milk-white water-lilies ; every bark 
Worthy as those on his own sacred flood 

To waft the Indian Cupid. Thence the stream 
Brawling again o'er pebbly shallows ran, 
On—on, to where a rustic, rough-hewn bridge, 
All bright with mosses and green ivy-wreaths, 
Spann‘d the small channel with its single arch ; 
And underneath, the bank on either side 
Shelv'd down into the water darkly green 
With unsunn’d verdure ; or whereon the sun 
Look'd only when his rays at eventide 
Obliquely glanc’d between the blacken’d piers, 
With arrowy beams of orient emerald light 
Touching the ziverand its velvet marge.— 

*T was there, beneath the archway, just within 

Its rough misshapen piles, I found a cave, 

A little secret cell, one large flat stone 

Its ample floor, embedded deep in moss, 

And a rich tuft of deep blue violet ; 

And fretted o’er with curious groining dark, 


Of home-made, wholesome cates ; by one at home 
Provided for our banquet hour at noon.’ 
We also point out ‘The Broken Bridge,’ and the ‘ Conte 2 mon Chien,’ as be- 
ing particularly interesting poems; the latter especially is one of the happiest 
specimens of Mrs. Southey’s peculiar powers. 


MISS LOWE. 

‘ Poems, chiefly Dramatic,’ stand in little need of the very reverend ogee a 
under which'they are presented to the world. We understand them to be the 
first productions of the Dean of Exeter's daughter, Miss Lowe. And we can 
truly say that, having regard to the age aud sex of the writer, we have read this 
little volume with astonishment. The command of language, the w sevay | 
with Greek mythology and literature, the pregnant thought, the absolute tric 
and accent of Milton (the youthful Milton,) make Miss Lowe’s ‘ Cephalus and 
Procris’ quite a curiosity. Her imitation of Samson Agonistes in ‘ Joan of Arc 
in Prison’ is not, as might be conjectured, as happy as that of Comus in her 
‘Cephalus and Procris.’ Deficiunt vires. 

any of our oldest readers will be inclined to vow that they have read the 
following lines before : 
Euclea. 
‘ Justice avert 
That ever I accuse the Powers Divine, 
Or meditate unawed their mysteries. 
I somewhat dread—yet stedfastly conclude 
No evil influences can touch the soul, 
Not first by wilful negiigence laid bare, — 
Or pride unseemly. Heaven's favors wait 
On the pure will, like winged handmaidens, 
Arraying it in strength. From human lips , 
‘This counsel sprang not. Thou hast heard, my sire 
From an isnmortal mother drew his birth— 
Acasta, daughter of Oceanus; 
Who, in a cavern by the observant deep. — 
Nurs’d him with honey and the golden fruit 
Hesperian gardens yield, and, as he grew, 
His mind with heavenly wisdom stored ; but she, 
When the newrace of Jove reign'd prevalent 
Over mid-sky, and the time-honoured sons 
Of Titan fell, his sovereign anger dared, 
Leaving her coral halls beneath the waves, 
To visit with her sister train, and soothe 
The afflictions of Prometheus wise, stretch’d out 
And tortured on far Scythia’s iron rock. 
Therefore the Thunderer hurled her down, forbade 
To breathe henceforth the upper air. But still 
Her holy precepts in our memories glow. 
By those instructed, I have learned to shun 
Each passion’s fierce extreme ; to reverence 
The givers of all earthly good, but pray 
Only for innucence, for health, and peace. 
Procris. 
‘ Priceless the knowledge evil to avoid, 
And choose the golden mean, while yet untaught 
By harsh experience, even of other’s woe. 
Hark, how lamenting from yon beachen copse 
The nightingale her lonely descant pours, 
Remembering too well my race's wrongs ! 
I saw Pandion’s hoary lucks brought low 
With anguish for his hapless children’s doom, 
And still at noon, oreve, or midnight dim, 
Those plaintive notes bring back thro’ tiune’s eclipse 
The image of his age’s agony, 
And grief-raised tomb. 
Euclea. 
* Cruel to their destiny ; 
But ob! believe that now they mourn no more. 
No more of sorrow Philomela sings 
Throughout sweet summer hours, the woods among, 
From life’s racked fever free ; but tenderness 
And rapture tune her throat, plunging at will 
Mid multitudinous boughs and shadows green. 
Thou too shalt smile, and join our carols gay, 
Past ills forgotten quite. But I must hence, 
And gather from the meads, my promised task, 
Deep-glowing roses, lilies fair and wan, 
Narcissus, stooping o'er the glassy stream, 
The dark-tress’d hyacinth, and fragrant pink, 
To form a garland for our shepherd train, 
Who to the bouuteous river-god, at eve, 
Would dedicate a votive coronal, 
For plenty’s blessings on their pastures showered. 
Say, wilt thou join us at the fountain head, 
Ere seeks the travell'd bee her waxen cell, 
Or sleepy flowers shut up their tearful eyes !’ 
Cephalus, &c. p. 11. 

The second Act opens with a Song of the Hours and presents a pleasing spe- 
cimen of Miss Lowe's lyrics. 

HOUR OF NIGHT DEPARTING. 


* Soft pacing down the western sky, Nor join my sisters’ dance and song, 
Sad-suited Night in silence goes ; When glows the orient main. 

Her dragons slow, with sleepless eye, Her cypress veil, far-floating spread, 
She guideth to repose. In darkness shrouds my drooping head, 

And following still the noiseless wain, And solemn is our gliding tread 

I must not loiter from her train : Towards Erebus’ domain, 

Nor ever gaze on light’s gay throng, 

HOUR OF DAWN 

* With hovering skirts the horizon sha- Yet doth the east look wan and chill— 

ding, Ah! why, Aurora, slomber'st still! 
How tardily grave Night retires! Daughter of Hyperion, rise ! 

Now from the empyrean fading, In saffron robes and bright array, 


* If the Angler had heard this piece of learning, he would probably have said, that 
Nereids were sea-ladies who could not live in fresh water, and were ncither the same 
as, nor related to, the Naiads, who were ladies of the rivers and fountains, and never 





Like vault of Gothic chapel, was the roof 


Winking stars withdraw their fires; With many mingling roseate dies ; : 


went tothe seaside, 
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| Orr BARCLAY STREET. 
All bathed in cooling dews they lie 
Beneath the pale, transparent sky. 
To meet thee o’er yon Indian steeps 
Pard-borne Bacchus vigil keeps ; 
All night he swept the desert plain 
With revel rude, and reckless train 
Of frantic Thyades around, 

know, Startling with unwonted sound 

The vales and pleasant meads be- Sleep's leaden ear in silence bound,’ 
low,— &e. &e.—ib. p. 25. 


| And again in the third Act— 


| Not wrapt ip sober amice gray. 
Thy belted knight, Orion strong, 
On his far journey lingereth long, 

Nor yet thy coming spies. 
High above old Ocean's stream 
Phosphor flames with herald beam ; 
The mist-hung hills thine absence 





Hamadryad. 
‘Sweet Zephyr, stay ! 
Thy breath has caught the ocean freshness ; 
my parched brow let it play. 
Tell me whence thou wanderest hither, 
And thy course directed whither. 
Zephyr. 
‘ Far on the confines of the west, 
Beyond the broad Atlantic’s breast, 
In silence and eternal gloom 
Doth ancient Darkness spread his dome. 
There in slumbers soft I lay, 
Till wafted to the realms of day, 
On the Islands Blest descending, , 
O what joyous life was mine ! 
Mid bright bowers and sweet vales, blending 
All delights divine. 
No churlish winds had license there ; 
Only my gentle race might waken 
The odorous flowers and perfumes rare 
From groves of spice and incense shaken ; 
And from their shades the music bear 
Of harpings and entrancing song ; 
Pore spirits breathe that golden air, 
And godlike forms are seen among, 
Wanderers from their star-paved dwelling ; 
But severed from that happy throng, 
But stern Zolus’ compelling, 
Once more I skimmed the briny main, 





And paused on wide Iheria’s plain. 
Thence unheeding, still proceeding 
Towards the rising of the sun; 

Forests deep and hills of frost, 

And smiling valleys I have cross’d, 

And whate’erI breathed upon 

Straight with livelier gladness shone ; 
But weary now I fain would close 

My filmy pinions in repose.’—Jbid. p. 53. 

We wish it were in our power to quote the very fine soliloquy of Euclea ( 
49—51,) and indeed several other passages in this classic little drama. We 
have hinted that, in our opinion, the ‘ Joan of Arc’ is not so well executed ; yet 
it is a very extraordinary performance, fall of thought and power, and we think 
eo Messenger’s narrative of the death of the heroine (p. 114) particularly 
good. 

‘TX POEMS BY V 

It is an Ennead to which every Muse may have contributed her ninth. We 
suppose V. stands for Victoria and really the queens it among our fair friends. 
Perhaps V. will think it a questionable compliment, if we say, like the late Ba- 
ron Graham to Lady —— in the assize court at Exeter. ‘We beg your lady- 
ship’s pardon, but we really took you for a man.’ Indeed these few pages are 
distinguished by a sad Lucretian tone, which very seldom comes from a woman’s 
lyre. But V. is a woman, and no ordinary woman, certainly ;—though whether 
spinster, wife, or widow, we have not been informed. Her poems are of such 
equal merit, that it matters little to her reputation or our readers’ pleasure which 
= a Take the following, and guess the age and complexion of the name- 
ess lady :— 


, 





‘THE GRAVE. 


I stood within the Grave’s o’ershadowing vault ; 
Gloomy and damp it stretch’d its vast domain ; 

Shades were its boundary ; for my strained eye sought 
For other limit to its width in vain. 


Faint from the entrance came a daylight ray, 
And distant sound of living men and things ; 
This, in thé encountering darkness pass’d away, 

That, took the tone in which a mourner sings. 


I lit a torch at a sepulchral lamp, 

Which shot a thread of light amid the gloom ; 
And feebly burning ’gainst the rolling damp, 

I bore it through the regions of the tomb. 


Around me stretch'd the slumbers of the dead, 
Whereof the silence ached upon mine ear ; 

More and more noiseless did I make my tread, 
And yet its echoes chill’d my heart with fear. 


The former men of every age and place, 

From all their wanderings gathered, round me lay : 
The dust of wither’d Empires did I trace, 

And stood mid Generations past away. 


I saw whole cities, thatin flood or fire, 

Or famine, or the plague, gave up their breath ; 
Whole armies whom a day beheld expire, 

Swept by ten thousands to the arms of Death. 


I saw the old world’s white and wave-swept bones, 
A giant heap of creatures that had been ; 

Far and confus'd the broken skeletons 
Lay strewn beyond my eye's remotest ken. 


Death’s various shrines—the Urn, the Stone, the Lamp— 
ere scatter'd round, confus'd, amid the dead ; 
Symbols and Types were mould'ring in the damp, 





Their shapes were waning, and their meaning fled. 


Unspoken tongues, perchance In praise Or woe, 
Were character’d on tablets Time had swept ; 
And deep were half their letters hidbelow 
The thick small dust of those they once had wept. 


No hand was here to wipe the dust.away ; 
No reader of the writing traced beneath ; 
No spirit sitting by its form of, clay, 
No sigh, nor sound, from all the heaps of Death. 


One place alone had ceased to hold its prey ; 
A form had press’d it, and was there no more ; 
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The ts of the Grave beside it lay, d 
once they wrapp'’d Him on the rocky floor. 


He only with returning footsteps broke 
The eternal calm wherewith the tomb was bound ; 
A the sleeping Dead alone He woke, 
And bless'd with outstretch'd hands the host around. 


Well is it that such blessing hovers here 
To soothe each sad survivor of the throng, 
Who haunt the portals of the solemn sphere, 
And pour their woe the loaded air along. 
They to the verge have follow'd what they love, 
And on the insuperable threshold stand ; 
With cherish'd names its speechless calm reprove, 
And stretch in the abyss their ungrasp'd . 


Bat vainly there they seek their soul’s relief, 
And of the obdurate Grave its prey implore ; 

Till Death himself shall medicine their grief, 
Closing their eyes by those they wept before. 


All that have died, the Earth's whole race, repose 
Where Death collects his Treasures heap on heap ; 
O’er each one’s busy day the night-shades close ; 
Its Actors, Sufferers, Schools, Kings, Armies—sleep.’ 
1X Poems, &c., p. 11. 
The stanzas printed by us in italics are, in our judgment, worthy of any one of 
our test poets in his happiest moments. 
verses entitled ‘ Heart's Kase’ are all very beautiful; but we have room 
only for the following :— 
‘ Take from me things gone by !—oh ! change the past— 
Renew the tsaneeane 2 the decay’d 
Bring back the days whose tide has ebb'd so fast— 
Gwe form again to the fantastic shade ! 


My hope, that never grew to certainty,— 
My youth that perish'd in its vain desire : 

My fond ambition, crush'd e'er it could be 
Aught save a self-consuming, wasted fire. 


Bring these anew, and set me once again 
In the delusion of Life’s Infancy— 
I was not happy, but I knew not then 
That happy I was never doom’d to be. 
Till these things are, and | eaten divine descend— 
Love, kindness, joy, and hope, to gild my day, 
In vain the emblem leaves towards me bend, 
Thy spirit, Heart-Ease, is too far away.’— Ibid., p. 26. 

We farther particularly notice the sweet poems, ‘ Youth took one summer- 
day his Lyre,’ and ‘ Former Home ;’ but will conclude with quoting lines ‘ Writ- 
ten in Health,’ which, be it observed, we admire more for their terseness and 
force than for the spirit which animates them :— 


‘Forbid, O Fate! forbid that I I fain would mount some headlong 
Should linger long before I die! steed, 

Ah, let me not, sad day by day And gallop o’er the cliff at speed ; 
Upon adying bed decay, Fall down a theusand fathoms there, 
And learn to strain my lonely ear And leave my life midway in air. 

To catch a footstep drawing near ; I fain would meet in victory 

And oft my fainting eyelid raise A winged ball aimn’d full at me; 

To see the friend who still delays. Shout, ere it came, my wild war-cry, 
Let me not hear the world pass by And, ere the sound was ended, die. 

In all its splendour, love, and pride, I'd drink a deep delicious wine 
While I have nothing but to die, With hasty poison mix’d therein ; 

Whate’er my fellow-men betide. And with the sweetness on my breath 
Nor let me come by sad degrees Die, ere I felt that it was death. 

To feel each nobler passion freeze ; I'd die in battle, love, or glee, 
And lose my love,my hope,my strength, With spirit wild and body free, 

All save the baser part of man ; With all my wit, my soul, my heart, 
Concentering every wish, at length, Burning away in every part, 

To die as slowly asI can. That somore meetly I might fly 
Oh no! I wish, I hope, I pray Into mine Immortality— 

A better ending tomy day. Like comets when their race is run, 
That end by rushing on the sun.’— 
Ibid., p. 20. 

We believe this is the first time the world has heard of V. ; we are persuaded 
that it will not—cannot—be the last. Macte tua virtute—sic itur ! 

‘ Phantasmion’ is not a poem ; but it is poetry from beginning to end, and has 
many poems within it. It isone of arace that has particularly suffered under 
the assaults of political economy and useful knowledge ;—a Fairy Tale,—the 
last, we suppose, that will ever be written in England, and unique in its kind. 
It is neither German nor French. It is what it is—pure as a crystal in diction, 
tinted like an opal with the hues of an everspringing sunlit fancy. The verses 
scattered throughout the volume have in themselves a dramatic propriety, the 
impression of which is lost by dislocating them from their context ; yet we have 
no remedy for this but a statement of the fact, and must for our own purposes 
do the authoress of ‘ Phantasmion’ the injustice to tear out some of her gems 
from their settings. 

Zelneth is deeply enamoured of Phantasmion, whose whole affections are set 
on Iarine. She touches a lute in the flowery vale of her father Magnart, and 
expresses her passion in significant imagery. Phantasmion accepts the proffered 
Jute, and answers the appeal in these very finished verses :— 


‘Many a fountain cool and shady 
May the traveller's eye invite ; 
One among them all, sweet Lady, 
Seems to flow for his delight ; 
In many a tree the wilding bee 
Might safely hide her honey’d store ; 
One hive alone the bee will own, 
She may not trust her sweets to more. 


Say’st thou, ‘‘ Can that maid be fairer? 
Shows her lip a livelier dye ? 

Hath she treasures richer, rarer ? 

Can she better love than I 1”— 

What form'd the spell I ne’er could tell, 
But subtle must its working te, 

B8ince, from the hour I felt its pow’r, 
No fairer face I wish to see. 


Light-wing’d Zephyr, ere he settles 
On the loveliest flower that blows, 
Never stays to count thy petals, 
Dear, delicious, fragrant Rose !— 
Her features bright elude my sight, 

I know not how a tresses lie ; 

In fancy’s maze my spirit plays, 
When she with all her charms is nigh.’ 


Karadan, the dark-haired youth who has leagued himself with darker powers, 
burns with an unrequited flame for Iarine, his beautiful and compassionate cou- 
sin. Thus he sings midst the shades of evening, and the nightingales are his 
chorus : 


‘One face alone, one face’alone, 
These eyes require ; 
But when that long’d-for sight is shown, 
What fata! fire 
Shoots thro’ my veins a keen and liquid flame, 
That melts each fibre of my wasting frame ! 


One voice alone, one voice alone, 
I pine to hear; 
But when its meek, mellifiuous tone 
Usurps mine ear, 
Those slavish chains about my soul are wound, 
Which ne’er, till death itself, can be unbound. 


One gentle hand, one gentle hand, 
I fain would hold ; 
But when it seems at my command, 
My own grows cold ; 
Then low to earth I bend in sickly swoon, 
Like lilies drooping mid the blaze of noon.’ 
* False Love,’ sings Glandreth— 
‘False Love, too long thou hast delay’d, 
Too late I make my choice ; 
Yet win for me that precious maid, 
And bid my heart rejoice— 
Then shall mine eyes shoot youthful fire, 
My cheek with triumph glow, 
And other maids that glance desire 
Which I on one bestow. 


fhe Albion. 


Make her with smile divinely bland 
Beam sunshine o’er my face, 

And Time shall touch with gentlest hand 
What she hath deign’d to grace ; 

O’er séanty locks full wreaths I’ll wear, 
No wrinkled brow to shade, 

Her joy will smooth the furrows there 
Which earlier griefs have made. 


Though sports of youth be tedious toil 
When youth has pass’d away, 

T’ll cast aside the martial spoil 

With her light locks to play ; 

Yea, turn, sweet Maid, from tented fields 
To rove where dewdrops shine; 

Nor care what hand the sceptre wields, 
So thou wilt grant me thine !’ 


Mandra is sitting on the sea shore, and in a low, ating tone, sings over the 
sleeping infant whom she has devoted to Sesheilma, a malignant, watery being, 
whose Geceitf ul aid she has purchased at that dear price :— 
» ‘Osleep, my babe! Hear not the ripling wave, 
Nor feel the breeze that round thee lingering strays, 
To drink thy balmy breath, 
And sigh one long farewell. 


Soon shall it mourn abovethy watery bed, 
And ee: to me on the wave-beat shore, 
ep murm'ring in reproach 
Thy sad, untimely fate. 


Ere those dear eyes had open’d on the light, 

In vain to plead, thy coming life was sold ; 
O! waken'd but to sleep, 
Whence it can wake no more ! 


A thousand and a thousand silken leaves 

The tufted beech unfolds in early spring, 
All clad in tenderest green, 
All of the self-same shape : 


A thousand infant faces, soft and sweet, 

Each year sends forth, yet every mother views 
Her last, not least, belov’d 
Like its dear self alone. 


No musing mind hath ever yet foreshaped 

The face to-morrow’s sun shall first reveal, 
No heart hath e‘er conceiv’d 
What love that face will bring. 


O sleep, my babe! nor heed how mourns the gale 
To part with thy soft locks and fragrant breath, 
As when it deeply sighs 
O’er autumn’s latest bloom.’ 

These surely are lines which would have pleased the ear of Collins—or of 
the Coleridge. 
Meleager bound up his poets ina wreath. If we did the same, what flowers 
would suit our tuneful Nine !— 
Mrs. Norton would be the Rose, or, if she like it, Love-lies-a-bleeding. 
Miss Barrett must be Greek Valerian or Ladder to Heaven ; or, if she pleases, 
Wild Angelica. 
Maria del Occidente is a Passion- Flower confessed. 
Irene was Grass of Parnassus, or sometimes a Roman Nettle. 
Lady Emmeline is a Magnolia Grandiflora, and a Crocus too. 
Mrs. Southey is a Meadow Sage or Small Teasel. 
The classical nymph of Exeter is a Blue Belle. 
V. is a Violet, with her leaves heart-shaped. 
And the Authoress of ‘ Phantasmion’ is Heart's Ease. 
There’s a wreath! Can any vuther nation show an equal to it? And yet 
Joanna Baillie, who stands alone and aloof—veneralile nomen—is not named, 
and Mrs. Hemans and Miss Landon are passed in silence. But these are all 
emerite—neither fearing our censure or needing our praise; and our readers, 
who have missed their images in the triumph, will have anticipated us with an 
eo magis prefulgent. Mrs. Howitt, too, and Miss Mitford, and Miss Louisa 
Costello, will be remembered with the honor justly due to them without our 
special marshalling ; whilst we hope that our preseut mention of Miss Elizabeth 
Charlesworth’s name will direct the attention of some of our readers to her 
modest but vigorous muse. There are several pieces in her ‘ Historical Reve- 
ries by a Suffolk Villager,” full of beauty. We particularly notice the ‘'Two 
Pictures.’ 
And now—‘ fine by degrees, and beautifully less,’-—we beg, in conclusion, to 
present, as a bud among the flowers, Miss Emmie Fisher, aged ten years, a 
cousin, we believe, of Mr. Wordsworth's, and our ‘Infant Sappho.’ We have 
selected from this lady’s papers, which are numerous, the following lines, the 
entire genuineness of which in word and thought we are willing to warrant :— 


‘ On a sound resembling thunder, heard on a perfectly cloudless day in summer. 
It seemed to traverse the whole heavens, and was indescribably grand :— 
Where art thou, thou mysterious sound, 
With thy low, deep murmur gathering round, 
Slow rolling o’er the bright summer skies, 
As their vault in its tranquil beauty lies? 
Thou fliest not on the breeze’s wing ; 
No breath doth the rose’s perfume bring. 
Thou camest not in the thunder-cloud ; 
The heavens no gloomy vapours shroud. 
Thou dost not spring from the tempest’s ire ; 
No deadly flames of forked fire ° 
Herald thee thro’ the firmament. 
Whence dost thou come, and wherefore sent * 
Would I were skill’d in mystic lore! 
Would I thro’ star-lit paths might soar ! 
Oh! were I not chain’d to this parent earth, 
Sound! I would know thy wondrous birth. 
Say, in some bright, revolving star, 
Are countless myriads waging war ! 
Art thou the rush of their armies flying ? 
Art thou the groan of their millions dying? 
Or still more dread is thy sound—Oh say— 
That of worlds like ours which pass away ! 
In thee is heard their heavens’ last roll, 
Shrivelling away like a parched scroll! 
And even now whilst I hear thy roaring, 
Are myriads on myriads of spirits soaring, 
Soaring to God ‘—or doom'’d!—Ah me! 
Unknown and unguess’d may thy secrets be !’ 
We consider this as much a psychological curiosity as an elder poet's well- 
known dream of Kubla Khan. 





THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 


BY “Boz.” 
CHAPTER XLII. 

It behoves us to leave Kit for a while, thoughtful and expectant, and to fol- 
low the fortunes of little Nell; resuming the thread of the narrative at the 
point where it was left some chapters back. 

In one of those wanderings in the evening time, when, following the two 
sisters at a humble distance, she felt, in her sympathy with them and her recog- 
nition in their trials of something akin to her own loneliness of spirit, a comfort 
and consolation which made such moments a time of deep delight, though the 
softened pleasure they yielded was of that kind which lives and dies in tears—in 
one of those wanderings at the quiet hour o7 twilight, when sky, and earth, and 
air, and rippling water, and sound of distant bells, claimed kindred with the 
emotions of the solitary child, and inspired her with soothing thoughts, but net 
of a child's world or its easy joys—in one of those rambles which had now be- 
come her only pleasure or relief from care, light had faded into darkness and 
evening deepened into night, and still the young creature lingered in the gluom; 
feeling a companionship in Nature so serene and still, when noise of tongues and 
glare of garish lights would have been solitude indeed. 

The sisters hsd gone home, and she was alone. She raised her eyes to the 
bright stars, looking down so mildly from the wide worlds of air, and gazing on 
them, found new stars burst upon her view, anr! more beyond, and more beyond 
again, until the whole great expanse sparkled with shining spheres, rising higher 
and higher in immeasurable space, eternal in their numbers as in their change- 
less and incorruptible existence. She bent over the calm river, and saw them 
shining in the same majestic order as when the dove beheld them gleaming 
through the swollen waters, upon the mountain tops down far below, and dead 
mankind, a million fathoms deep. 

The child sat silently beneath atree, hushed in her very breath by the still- 
ness of the night, and ali its attendant wonders. The time andplace awoke re- 
flection, and she thought with a quiet hope—less hope, perhays, than resigna- 
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man and herself there had come a gradual separation, harder to bear than any 
former sorrow. Every evening, and often in the day-time too, he was absent, 
alone ; and although she well knew where he went, and why—too well from 
the constant drain upon her scanty purse and from his haggard looks—he evaded 
all inquiry, maintained a strict reserve, and even shunned her presence. 

She sat meditating sorrowfully upon this change, and mingling it, as it 
were, with everything about her, when the distant church-clock bell struck nine. 
Rising at the sound, she retraced her steps, and turned thoughtfully towards the 
town. 

She had gained a little wooden bridge, which, thrown across the stream, led 
into a meadow in her way, when she came suddenly upon a ruddy light, and 
looking forward more attentively, discerned that it proceeded from what appeer- 
ed to be an encampment of gipsies, who had made a fire in one corner at no 
great distance from the path, and were sitting or lying round it. As she was 
too poor to have any fear of them, she did not alter her course, (which, indeed, 
she could not have done without going a long way round,) but quickened her 
pace a little, and kept straight on. 

A movement of timid curiosity impelled her, when she approached the spot, 
to glance towards the fire. There was a form between it and her, the outline 
strongly developed against the light, which caused her to stop abruptly. Then, 
as if she had reasoned with herself and were assured that it could not be, or had 
satisfied herself that it was not, that of the person she had supposed, she went on 
again. 

eBut at that instant the conversation, whatever it was, which had been carry- 
ing on near this fire, was resumed, and the tones of the voice that spoke—sho 
could not distinguish words—sounded as familiar to her as her own. 

She turned, and looked back. The person had been seated before, but was 
now in a standing posture, and leaning forward upon a stick on which he rested 
both hands. The attitude was no less familiar to her than the tone of voice 
had been. It was her grandfather. 

Her first impulse was to call to him; her next to wonder who his associates 
could be, and for what purpose they were together. Some vague apprehension 
succee ‘ed, and, yielding to the strong inclination it awakened, she drew nearer 
to the place; not advancing across the open field, however, but creeping towards 
it by the hedge. 

In this way she advanced within a few feet of the fire, and standing 
among a few young trees, could both see and hear, without much danger of 
being observed. 

There were no women or children, as she had seen in other gipsy camps they 
had passed in their wayfaring, and but one gipsy—a tall athletic man, who 
stood with his arms folded, learing against a tree at a little distance off, looking 
now at the fire, and now, under his black eyelashes, at three other men who 
were there, with a watchful but half concealed interest in their conversation. 
Of these her grandfather was one ; the others she recognised as the first card- 
players at the public-house on the eventful night of the storm—the man whom 
they had called Isaac List, and his gruff companion. One of the low, arched 
gipsy-tents, common to that people, was pitched hard by, but it either was, or 
appeared to be, empty. 

“* Well, are you going?” said the stout man, looking up from the ground 
where he was lying at his ease, into her grandfather's face. ‘* You were in a 
mighty hurry a minute ago. Go, if you like. You’re vour own master, I 
ho ™ 

t Don't vex him,’ returned Isaac List, who was squatting like a frog on the 
other side of the fire, and had so screwed himself up that he seemed to be squint- 
ing all over; ** he didn’t mean any offence.” 

“You keep me pour and plunder me, and make a sport and jest of me be- 
sides,”’ said the old man, turning from one to the other. ‘ Ye'll drive me mad 
among ye.” 

The utter irresolution and feebleness of the grey-haired child, contrasted with 
the keen and cunning looks of those in whose hands he was, smote upon the 
little listener’s heart. But she constrained herself to attend to all that passed, 
and to note each look and word. 

** Confound you, what do you mean?” said the stout man rising a little, and 
supporting himself upon hiselbow. ‘ Keep you poor! You'd keep us poor if 
you could, wouldn't yout That’s the way with you whining, puny, pitiful 
payers. When you lose, you're martyrs; but I don’t find that when you win, 
you look upon the other losers in that light. As to plunder !” cried the fellow, 
raising his voice—‘* Damme, what do you mean by such ungentlemanly language 
as plunder, eh!” 

The speaker laid himself down again at full length, and gave one or two 
short, angry kicks, as if in further expression of his unbounded indignation. It 
was quite plain that he acted the bully and his friend the peace-maker, for some 
particular purpose ; or rather it would have been to any one but the weak old 
man; for they exchanged glances quite openly, both with each other and 
with the gipsy, who grinned his approval of the jest until his white teeth shone 
again. 

“The old man stood helplessly among them for a little time, and then said, turn- 
ing to his assailant. 

** You yourself were speaking of plunder just now, you know. Don't be so 
violent with me. You were, were you not ?” 

“Not of plundering among present company! Honour among—among gen- 
tlemen, sir,” returned the other, who seemed to have been very near giving an 
awkward termination to the sentence. 

** Don’t be hard upon him, Jowl,” said Isaac List. ‘‘ He’s very sorry for giv- 
ing offence. There—go on with what you were saying—go on.” 

“I'm a jolly old tender-hearted lamb, I am,” cried Mr. Jowl, “ to be sitting 
here at my time of life giving advice, when I know it won’t be taken, and that 
I shall get nothing but abuse for my pains. But that’s the way I’ve gone through 
life. Experience has never put a chill upon my warm-heartedness.” 

*T tell you he's very sorry, don’t It” remonstrated Isaac List, “‘ and that he 
wishes you'd go on.” 

“* Does he wish it?” said the other. 

“ Ay,” groaned the old man sitting down, and rocking himself to and fro. 
“ Gv on, go on. It’s in vain to fight with it; I can’t do it; go on.” 

**T gu on then,” said Jowl, “ where I left off, when you got up so quick. If 
you're persuaded that it’s time for luck to turn, as it certainly is, and find that 
you haven't means enough to try it, (and that’s where it is, for you know your- 
self that you never have the fundsto keep on long enough at a sitting,) help 
yourself to what seems put in your way on purpose. Borrow it, I say, and when 
you're able, pay it back again.” 

“ Certainly,” Isaac List struck in, “ if this good lady as keeps the wax-works 
has money, and does keep it in a tin box when she goes to bed, and doesn’t lock 
her door for fear of fire, it seems a easy thing ; quite a Providence, J should call 
it, but then I've been religiously brought up.” 

** You see, Isaac,” said his friend, growing more eager, and grawing himself 
closer to the old man, while he signed to the gipsy not to come between them ; 
‘you see, Isaac, strangers are going in and out every hour of the day; noth- 
ing would be more likely than for one of these strangers to get under the good 
lady’s bed, or lock himself in the cupboard ; suspicion would be very wide, and 
would falla long way from the mark, no doubt. I'd give him his revenge to the 
last farthing he brought, whatever the amount was ” 

“ But could you!” urged Isaac List. “Is your bank strong enough ?” 

‘* Strong enough !”“answered the other, with assumed disdain. ‘‘ Here, you 
sir, give me that box out of the straw.” 

This was addressed to the gipsy, who crawled into the low tent on all fours, 
and after some rummaging and rustling returned with a cash box, which the 
man who had spoken opened with a key he wore about his person. 

“Do you see this?” he said, gathering up the money in his hand and letting 
it drop back into the box, between his fingers, like water. ‘Do you hear it; 
Do you know the sound of gold! There, put it back—and don’t talk about 
banks again, Isaac, till you’ve got one of your own.” 

Isaac List, with great apparent humility, protested that he had never doubted 
the credit of a gentleman so notorious for his honorable dealing as Mr. Jowl, and 
that he had hinted at the production of the box, not for the satisfaction of his 
doubts, for he could have none, but with a view to being regaled with a sight 
of so much wealth, which, though it might be deemed by some but an unsub- 
stantial and visionary pleasure, was to one in his circumstances a source of ex- 
treme delight, only to be surpassed by its safe depositury in his own personal 
pockets. Although Mr. List and Mr. Jowl addressed themselves to each other, 
it was remarkable that they both looked narrowly at the old man, who, with his 
eyes fixed upon the fire, sat brooding over it, yet listening eagerly —as it seemed 
from a certain involuntary motion of the head, or twitching of the face from 
time to time—to all they said. 

«« My advice,” said Jowl, lying down again, with a careless air, “is plair— 
I have given it, in fact. I act asa friend. Why should I help a man to the 
means perhaps of winning all J have, unless I considered him my friend? It's 
foolish, I dare say, to be so thoughtful of the welfare of other people, but 
that’s my constitution, and I can’t help it; so don’t blame me, Isaac List.’” 

“« [blame you !” returned the person addressed ; “ not for the world, Mr. Jowl. 
I wish I could afford to be as liberal as you; and as you say, he might pay it 
back if he won, and if he lost 4 

“ You're not to take that into consideration at all,” saidJowl. “ But sup 
he did, (and nothing’s less likely from all I know of chances,) why, it’s better to 
lose other people’s money than one’s own, I hope?” 

“Ah!” cried Isaac List rapturously, “the pleasures of winning! The de- 
light of picking up the money—the bright, shining yellow-boys—and sweeping 
"em into one’s pocket! The deliciousness of having a triumph at last, and think- 
ing that one didu’t stop short and turn back, but went half-way to meet it! The 
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*T'tl do it,” said the old man, who had risen and taken two or three hurried 
steps away, and now returned as hurriedly. “I'll have it, every penny.” 

“ Why, that’s brave,” cried Isaac, jumping up and slapping him on the shoul- 
der ; “and I respect you for having so much young blood left. Ha, ha,ha! Joe 
Jowl’s half sorry he advised you now. We've got the laugh against him. Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

‘He gives me my revenge, mind,” said the old man, pointing to him eagerly 
with his shrivelled hand; ‘‘mind—he stakes coin against coin, down to the last 
one in the box, be there many orfew. Remember that !” 

«T’m witness,” returned Isaac. ‘I'll see fair between you.” 

“T have passed my word,” said Jowl, with feigned reluctance, “and I’ll keep 
it. When does this match come off? I wish it was over.—To-night ?” 

“T must have the money first,” said the vid man; “and that J’ll have to- 
morrow—” 

“ Why not to-night?” urged Jowl. 

“Tt’s late now, and J should be flushed and flurried,” said the old man. “It 
must be softly done. No, to-morrow night.” 

“ Then to-morrow be it,” said Jowl. ‘“ Adropof comforthere. Luck tothe 
best man! Fill!” 

The gipsy produced three tin cups, and filled them to the brim with brandy. 
The old man turned aside and muttered to himself before he drank. Her own 
name struck upon the listener's ear, coupled with some wish so fervent, that he 

seemed to breathe it in an agony of supplication. 

‘*God be merciful to us!” cried the child within herself, ‘and help us in this 
trying hour! What shall I do to save him!” : 

The remainder of their conversation was carried on in a lower tone of voice, 
and was sufficiently concise ; relating merely to the execution of the project, 
and the best precautions for diverting suspicion. The old man then shook hands 
with his tempters, and withdrew. 

They watched his bowed and stooping figure as it retreated slowly, and when 
he turned his head to look back, which he often did, waved their hands, or shout- 
ed some brief encouragement. It was not until they had seen him gradually di- 
minish into a mere speck upon the distant road, that they turned to each other, 
and ventured to laugh aloud. 

“So,” said Jowl, warming his hands at the fire, ‘‘it’s done at last. He want- 
ed more persuading than I expected. It’s three weeks ago since we first put 
this in his head. What’ll he bring, do you think?” 

“« Whatever he brings, it’s halved between us,” returned Isaac List. 

The other man nodded. ‘ We must make quick work of it,” he said, “and 
then cut his acquaintance, or we may be suspegted. Sharp's the word.” 

List and the gipsy acquiesced. When they had all three amused themselves 
a little with their victim’s infatuation, they dismissed the subject as one which 
had been sufficiently discussed, and began to talk in a jargon which the child did 
not understand. As their discourse appeared to relate to matters in which they 
were warmly interested, however, she deemed it the best time for escaping un- 
observed ; and crept away with slow and cautious steps, keeping in the shadow 
of the hedges, or forcing a path through them or the dry ditches, until she could 
emerge upon the read at a point beyond their range of vision. Then she fled 
homewards as quickly as she could, torn and bleeding from the wounds of 
thorns and briers, but more lacerated in mind, and threw herself upon her bed, 
distracted. 

The first idea that flashed upon her mind was flight, instant flight; dragging 
him from that place, and rather dying of want upon the roadside, than ever expo- 
sing him again to such terrible temptations. Then she remembered that the 
crime was not tobecommitted until next night, and there was the intermediate 
time for thinking, and resolving what todo. Then she was distracted with a hor- 
rible fear that he might be committing it at that moment; with a dread of hear- 
ing shrieks and cries piercing the silence of the night ; with fearful thoughts of 
what he might be tempted and led on to do, if he were detected in the act, and 
had but a woman to struggle with. It was impossible tc bear such torture. She 
stole to the room where the money was, opened the door, and looked in. God 
be praised! He was not there, and she was sleeping soundly. 

he went back to her own room, and tried to prepare herself forbed. But 
who could sleep—sleep ! who could lie passively down, distracted by such ter- 
rors. ‘They came upon her more and more strongly yet. Half undressed, and 
with her hair in wild disorder, she flew to the old man’s bedside, clasped him by 
the wrist, and roused him from his sleep. 

“What's this!” he cried, starting up, in bed, and fixing his eyes upon her 
spectral face. 

“T have had a dreadful dream,”’ said the child, with an energy that nothing but 
such terrors could have inspired. ‘A dreadful, horrible dream. I have had it 
once before. It is adream of grey-haired men like you in darkened rooms by 
night, robbing the sleepers of their gold. Up, up!” The old man shook in 
every joint, and folded his hands like one who prays. 

‘““Not to me,” said the child, ‘“‘not to me—to Heaven,to save us from 
such deeds. This dream istoo real. I cannot sleep, I cannot stay here, I can- 
not leave you alone under the roof where such dreams come. Up! We must 
fl ” 

He looked at her as if she were a spirit—she might have been, for all the look 
of earth she had—and trembled more and more. 

“ There is no time to lose ; I will not lose one minute,” said the child. ‘Up! 
and away with me!” 

“ To-night !” murmured the old man. 

“Yes, to-night,” replied the child. ‘ To-morrow night will be too late. The 
dream will have come again. Nothing but flight can save us. Up!” 

The old man rose from his bed, his forehead bedewed with the cold sweat of 
fear, and, bending before the child as if she had been an angel messenger sent 
to lead him where she would, made ready to follow her. She took him by the 
hand and led him on. As they passed the door of the room he had proposed to 
rob, she shuddered and looked up into his face. What a white face was that, 
and with what a look did he meet hers! 

She took him to her own chamber, and, still holding him by the hand as if she 
feared to lose him for an instant, gathered together the little stock she had, and 
hung her basket on herarm. The old man took his wallet from her hands and 
strapped it on his shoulders—his staff, too, she had brought away—and then she 
led him forth. 

Through the strait streets, end narrow crooked outskirts, their trembling feet 
passed quickly. Up the steep hill too, crowned by the old grey castle, they toil 
ed with rapid steps, and had not once looked behind. 

But as they drew nearer the ruined walls, the moon rose in all her gentle glory, 
and, from their venerable age, garlanded with ivy, moss, and waving grass, the 
child looked back upon the sleeping town, deep in the valley's shade, and on the 
far-off river with its winding track of light, and on the distant hills ; and as she 
did so, she clasped the hand she held, less firmly, and bursting into tears, fell upon 
the old man’s neck, 
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Her momentary weakness past, the child again summoned the resolution 
which had until now sustainee her, and, endeavouring to keep steadily in her view 
the one idea that they were flying from disgrace and crime, and that her 
grandfather's preservation must depend solely upon her firmness, unaided by 
one word of advice or any helping hand, urged him onward and looked back no 
more. 

While he, subdued and abashed, seemed to crouch before her, and to shrink 
and cuwer down as if in the presence of some superior creature, the child her- 
self was sensible of a new feeling within her, which elevated her nature, and in- 
spired her with en energy and confidence she had never known. There was no 
divided responsibility now ; the whole burden of their two lives had fallen upon 
her, and henceforth she must think and act for both. ‘I have saved him,” she 
thought. ‘In all dangers and distresses, [ wil] remember that.” 

The night crept on apace, the moon went down, the stars grew pale and dim, 
and morning, cold as they, slowly approached. Then, from behind a distant hill, 
the noble sun rose up, driving the mists in phantom shapes before it, and clear- 
ing the earth of their ghostly forms till darkness came again. When it had 
climbed higher into the sky, and there was warmth in its cheerful beams, they 
laid them down to sleep, upon a bank, hard by some water. , 

But Nell retained her grasp upon the old man’s arm, and long after he was 
slumbering soundly, watched him with untiring eyes. Fatigue stole over her 
at last; her grasp relaxed, tightened, relaxed again, and they slept side by 
side. 

A confused sound of voices, mingling with her dreams, awoke her. A man 
of very uncouth and rough appearance was standing over them, and two of his 
companions were looking on from a long heavy boat which had come close to the 
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“I thought somebody had been robbing and ill-using you, might be,” said the 
man. ‘ That’sall. Good day.” } 
Returning his salute and feeling greatly relieved by his departure, Nell 


looked after him as he mounted one of the horses, and the boat went on. It 
had not gone very far, when it stopped again, and she saw the men beckoning to 


r. 

“Did you call tome?” said Nell, ranning up tothem. _ , 

“ You may go with us if you like,” replied one of those in the boat. “ We're 
going to the same place.” ’ 

The child hesitated for a moment, and thinking, as she had thought with great 
trepidation more than once before, that the men whom she had seen with her 
grandfather might perhaps, in their eagerness for the booty, follow them, and re- 
gaining their influence over him, set hers at nought ; and that if they went with 
these men, all traces of them must surely be lost at that spot; determined to 
accept the offer The boat came close to the bank again, and before she had had 
any time for further consideration, she and her grandfather were on board, and 
gliding smoothly down the canal. : 

Nell was rather disheartened when they stopped at a kind of wharf late in the 
afternoon, to learn from one of the men that they would not reach their place of 
destination until next day, and that if she had no provision with her she had 
better buy it there. She had but a few pence, having already bargained with 
them for some bread, but even of these it was necessary to be very careful, as 
they were on their way to an utterly strange place, with no resource whatever. 
A small loaf and a morsel of cheese, therefore, were all she could afford, and with 
these she took her place in the boat again, and, after half an hour’s delay 
during which the men were drinking at the public-house, proceeded on the 
journey. : 

They brought some beer and spirits into the boat with them, and what with 
drinking freely before, and again now, were soon on a fair way of being quarrel- 
some and intoxicated. Avoiding the small cabin, therefore, which was very dark 
and filthy, and to which they often invited both her and her grandfather, Nell sat 
in the open air with the old man by her side, listening to their boisterous hosts 
with a palpitating heart, and almost wishing herself safe on shore again though 
she should have to walk all night. 

By this time it was night again, and though the child felt cold, being but poor- 
ly clad, her anxious thoughts were far removed from her own suffering or uneasi- 
ness, and busily engaged in endeavouring to devise some scheme for their joiut 
subsistence. The same spirit which had supported her on the previous night, 
upheld and sustained her now. Her grandfather lay sleeping safely at her side, 
and the crime to which his madness urged him, was not committed. That 
was her comfort. 

How every circumstance of her short, eventful life, came thronging into her 
mind as they travelled on! Slight incidents, never thought of or remembered 
until now ; faces seen once and ever since forgotten ; words spoken and scarce- 
iy heeded at the time; scenes of a year ago and those of yesterday mixing 
up and linking themselves together ; familiar places shaping themselves out in 
the darkness from things which, when approached, were of all others the 
most remote and most unlike them ; sometimes a strange confusion in her 
mind relative to the occasion of her being there, aud the place to which she 
was going, and the people she was with; and imagination suggesting remarks 
and questions which sounded so plainly in her ears, that she would start, and 
turn, and be almost tempted to reply ;—all the fancies and contradictions 
— in watching and excitement and restless change of place, beset the 
child. 

At length the morning dawned. It was no sooner light than it began to 
rain heavily. As the child could not endure the intolerable vapours of the 
cabin, they covered her with some pieces of sail-cloth and ends of tarpaulin, 
which sufficed to keep her tolerably dry and to shelter her grandfather be- 
sides. As the day advenced the rain increased. At noon it poured down 
more hopelessly and heavily than ever, without the faintest promise of abate- 
ment. 

They had for some time been gradually approaching the place for which they 

were bound. The water had become thicker and dirtier; other barges coming 
from it passed them frequently ; the paths of coal-ash and huts of staring brick, 
marked the vicinity of some great manufacturing town ; while scattered streets 
and houses, and smoke from distant furnaces, indicated that they were already 
in the outskirts. Now, the clustered roofs, and piles of buildings trembling 
with the working of engines, and dimly resounding with their shrieks and 
throbbings ; the tall chimneys vomiting forth a black vapour, which hung in 
a dense ill-favoured cloud above the housetops and filled the air with gloom ; 
the clank of hammers beating upon iron, the roar of busy streets and noisy 
crowds, gradually augmenting until all the various sounds blended into one 
and none was distinguishable for itself, announced the termination of their 
journey. 
The boat floated into the wharf to which it belonged. The men were occu- 
pied directly. The child and her grandfather, after waiting in vain to thank them, | 
or ask them whither they should go, passed through a dirty lane into a crowded | 
street, and stood amid its din and tumult, and the pouring rain, as strange, be- 
wildered, and confused, as if they had lived a thousand years before, and were 
raised from the dead and placed there by a miracle. 





For the Albion. 
THE TORNADO. 


BY NAVALIS. 


The sun, the hot scorching sun of Africa, had sunk into the blue bosom of | 
ocean, in the Bight of Biafra, and the shadow of night hastily folded in its em- | 
brace a solitary sloop of war cruizing under the mixed commission of Great 
Britain against all slavers. The second dog watch, as sailors term the latter of 
the two short watches between four and eight in the evening, had nearly ex- 
pired, and being a dead calm, the heat between decks had driven all hands un- 
der the awnings, which were constantly kept spread over the spardeck. A 
strange and motley scene presented itself here; groups of officers almost ex- 
hausted from heat were to be seen, endeavouring to whistle up a breeze—whilst 
a host of sailors and kroomen were laying about the decks and between the guns, 
engaged in low conversation, or trying to sleep. The sky wascloudless, but 
every now and then bright flashes of phosphoric light illumined the still ex- 
panse of that lifeless sea. “ Mr. ,’ said the Lieutenant of the watch 
toa young midshipman as he returned from ordering that the ‘ bell be struck, 
and watch called,’ ‘report eight o’clock to the Captain, Sir, and tell him it is a! 
dead calm, and no sail in sight. Report the fire and lights too, Sir,” as if that 
never-to-be-supposed-present being, the commander, who along with every body 
else in the vessel happened to be close by, had not heard him—* Very good, 
Sir,” was the laconic reply. Soon, the Lieutenant was relieved and after ver- 
bally passing the various orders for the night, which he had a few moments be- | 
fore received in a note from the First Lieutenant, he quitted his station on a 
gun which had a mat over it, and sought his cabin below, for a pillow and over- | 
coat, on which to sleep upon the deck above. Two midshipmen were next en- 
gaged in mustering the watch, who in groups around the two lanterns were 
answering in loud voices to their respective names ; this important matter at 
last was finished and the reports made to the Lieutenant of the first watch, when 
allagain was silent, and the vessel laid motionless with her sails hanging, as if 
partaking of tle general languor of her crew, against the masts and rigging. 
The dull echo of the footsteps of the few who, as in duty bound, paced her decks, 
were nearly the only indications of life on board. Now and then,indeed,the Liev- 
tenant would hail tle various men on the look out, and receive in return their loud 
“aye, aye, sir,” then, again, the ship's bell would tell the passing half hour, and 
silence resume its reign. : 

** Sail ho,” cried one of the men forward. 

“Where away,” responded the officer of the deck, who had been aroused 
from a series of pleasing thoughts of his far home and friends by that well- 
known stirring cry. 

“ Forward of the beam,” was the answer. 

“* What does she look like?” 

“Like a square-rigged vessel, sir.” 

“* How long have you seen her !” 

“For the last quarter of an hour, and she rises very fast, sir,” said a midship- 
man, who was again ordered to report it to the commander 

After a slight search, he found that officer leaning with his head on the tafferail 
almost asleep. ‘‘ Very good, sir,” said the latter, ‘‘ go down to my cabin and 
get me the night-glass.”” 

This duty was immediately performed, and the instrument was,with al! speed, 
applied to the eye of the commander, who commenced exploring the horizon in 
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Royals, top-gallant sails, and canvass, were furled ; jibs were hauled down and 
pa jou the trysail was brailed up, the topsails were on the caps, their reef 
tackles and buntlines were hauled up, and the fore-topmast staysail, weg. Sew 
the first efforts of the breeze, wore the brig—for such in reality she was, gh 
rated as a sloop of war-—off before the wind-; and as her yards were laid square, 
the lowered topsails soon evinced,by shaking and flapping,their intention of pro- 
gressing the hull over which they presided, swiftly through the now rippling sea 
around them. 

‘« Pay attention to your helm, Quartermaster; how does she head !” 

‘North-West, Sir,” was the answer. 

‘* Keep her so.” 

The breeze now becoming strong, as the black arch of the squall neared, the 
force of her way impelled the sea in surges of foam befere the bows of the ves- 
sel, and left a deep furrow, rippling in froth, astern. As the greatest care was Te- 
quisite to prevent the brig’s tm, Fa to, another hand was sent from the fore- 
castle to the wheel, and “ meet Her,” and “‘ steady,” were the only words 
mingled in the din of the increasing blast. 

“Stand by the topsail-sheets, and lay along and man the clew lines ; hurry, 
my lads, hurry,” and a crowd of all colors, some without jackets and others 
be oe to get them on, hastened to obey the order. 

One loud crash, as if the masts had gone by the board, and a vivid flash of lu- 
rid lightning, that blinded, for a minute's space of time, the oldest tar there, an- 
nounced the tornado’s arrival ; and, at the same time, sundry pieces of boat’s 
planking, flying like chaff before its fury, told the fate of the boats at the stern 
and both quarters, which, having been forced from the grips and securings that 
held them, were literally blown to pieces. At the same time both the topmasts 
were carried away, the topsails flying, like fields of bleaching linen, ahead of the 
now dismasted brig. In vain was every effort made to clear the wreck ; officers 
and men were themselves in danger of being swept overboard by the furious 
blast, and the brig, broaching too, keel’d over on her bilge, and filling immedi- 
ately—her gratings, though over hatches, not being secured—she gave one tre- 
menduovus gulp, and sucked down all but myself ! 

I should have shared the fate of my unfortunate shipmates had I not got en- 
tangled by the cut gear of the main topmast, to which I clung with the tenaci- 
ty of desperation during the never-to-be-forgotten period of that dreadful Tor- 
nado. hat else ensued I know not. ‘Terror likened the scene around me to 
a Pandemonium ; air, fire, and water, were contending for the mastery, and 
their fury at length deprived me of reason, leaving me faat clutched to the bro- 
ken topmast. 

In the course of the following day the very slaver, in search of which the gal- 
lant brig was anxiously cruising the evening before, picked me up,and carried me 
to Havana; where, finding an American man of-war in want of hands,I ship- 
ped, and have never since had opportunity to visit Old England, and tell the fate 
of H. M.S. Redwing. 





CHARLES O’MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


By Harry Lorrequer. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—THE VILLA. 

The first object which presented itself to my eye, the next morning, was the 
midshipman’s packct, intrusted to my care by Power. I turned it over to read 
the address more carefully, and what was my surprise to find that the name 
was that of my fair friend, Donna Inez. 

‘This certainly thickens the plot,” thought I; “and sol have now fallen upon 
the real Simon Pure, and the reefer has had the good fortune to distance the 
dragoon. Well, thus much, I cannot say that I regret it. Now however, for 
the parade, and then for the villa. 

«T say, O'Malley,” cried out Monsoon, as I appeared on the Plaza, “T have 
accepted an invitation for you to-day. We dine across the river. Be at my 
quarters a little before six,-and we’ll go together.” ; 

I should rather have declined the invitation, but, not well knowing why, and 
having no ready excuse, acceded and promised to be punctual. 

“ You were at Don Emanuel’s last night ; I heard of you.” 

“Yes: I spent a most delightful evening.” 

‘“‘ That’s your ground, my boy; a million of moidores, and such a campagna 
in Valencia ; a better thing than the Dalrymple affair. Don't blush. I know 
it all. But stay ; here they come.” 

As he spoke, the general commanding, with a numerous staff, rode for- 
ward. As they passed I recognised a face which I had certainly seen before, 
and in amoment remembered it was the dragoon of the evening before. He 
passed quite close, and fixing his eyes steadfastly on me, evinced no sign of re- 
cognition. 

he parade lasted above two hours, and it was with a feeling of impatience I 
mounted a fresh horse to canter out to the villa. When I arrived, the servant 
informed me that Don Emanuel was in the city, but that the Senhora was in 
the garden ; offering, at the same time, to escort me. Declining this honour, I 
intrusted my horse to his keeping, and took my way towards the arbour whero 
last I had seen her. 

I had not walked many paces when the sound of a guitar struck on my ear. 
I listened. It was the Senhora’s voice. She was singing a little Venetian can- 
zonetta, in a low, soft warbling tone, as one lost in a reverie,as though the music 
was a mere accompaniment to some pleasant thought. I peeped thro’ the dense 
leaves,and there she sat upon alow garden seat; an open book upon the rustic table 
before her; beside her, embroidery, which seemed only lately abandoned. As I 
looked she placed her guitar upon the ground, and began to play with a small 
spaniel, that seemed to have waited with impatience for some testimony of fa- 
vour. A moment more, and she grew weary of this, then heaving a long but 
gentle sigh, leaned back upon her chair, and seemed lost in thought, I now 
had ample time to regard her, and certainly, never beheld anything more lovely. 
‘There was a character of classic beauty, and her brow, though fair and ample, 
was still strongly marked upon the temples; the eyes being deep and squarely 
set, imparted a look of intensity to her features which their own softness alone 
subdued ; while the short upper lip, which trembled with every passing thought, 
spoke of a nature tender and impressionable, and yet impassioned. Her foot 
and ankle peeped beneath her dark robe, and, certainly, nothing could be more 
faultless; while her hand, fair as marble, blue veined and dimpled, ulayed amid 
the long tresses of her hair, that, as if in the wantonness of beauty, fell careless- 
ly upon her shoulders. 

It was some time before I could tear myself from the fascination of so much 
beauty, and needed no common effort to leave the spot, as I made a short détour 
in the garden before approaching the arbour. She saw me as I came forward, 
and, kissing her hand gaily, made room for me beside her. 

** T have been fortunate in fiuding you alone, Senhora,” said 1, as I seated 
myself by her side ; “for I am the bearer of a letter to you. How far it 
may interest you I know not, but to the writer’s feelings I am bound to tes- 
tify.” 

‘“* A letter to me? you jest, surely.” 

“That I am in earnest, this will show,” said I producing the packet. 

She took it from my hands, turned it about and about, examined the seal, 
while, half doubtingly, she said— 

“The name is mine; but still——” 

“* You fear to open it: is it not so? But, after all, you need not be surprised 
if it’s from Howard: that’s his name, I think.” 

** Howard ! from little Edward !” exclaimed she enthusiastically ; and, tearing 
open the letter, she pressed it to her lips, her eyes sparkling with pleasure, 
and her cheek glowing as she read. I watched herasshe ran rapidly over the 
lines ; andI confess that, more than once, a pang of discontent shot through 
my heart that the midshipman’s letter could call up such interest ; not that I 
was in love with her myself, but yet, I know not how it was, I had fancied 
her affections unengaged, and, without asking myself wherefore, I wished as 
much. 

‘* Poor dear boy,” said she, as she came to the end. 

How these few and simple words sank into my heart as I remembered how 
they had once been uttered to myself, and in perhaps no very dissimilar circum- 
stances. 

** But where is the souvenir he speaks of !”’ said she. 

“The souvenir. I’m not aware ” 

“ Oh, I hope you have not lost the lock of hair he sent me!” 

I was quite dumfounded at this,and could not remember whether I had reeeiy- 
ed it from Power or not ; so answered at randoin. 

“Yes: I must have left it on my table.” 

“ Promise me, then, to bring it to-morrow with you.” 
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bank while they were sleeping. The boat had neither oar nor sail, but was tow- | the direction indicated, in the hope of making out the stranger’s character. ‘* Certainly,” said I, with something of pique in my manner. “If TI find 
ed by a couple of horses, who, with the rope to which they were harnessed slack | After a few minutes examination the supposed sail was pronounced as is often | such a means of making my visit an agreeable one, I shall certainly not omit 
and dripping in the water, were resting on the path. | the case at sea, a cloud, and which as it rese in the southeast, indicated by its 2” 
“ Holloa!” said the man roughly. “ What’s the matter here, eh 1” | now hasty ascension, a Tornado, The news of ‘‘astrange sail” had awakened| ‘* You are quite right,” said she, either not noticing, or not caring for the tone 
_“ We were only asleep, sir,” said Nell. “We have been walking all | the light, though weary sleepers around, so that the decks once more presented | of my reply. ‘ You will, indeed, be a welcome messenger. Do you know, he 
night.” | an animated scene, which was further increased by an order to the people to car-| was one of my lovers ?” 
“A pair of queer travellers to be walking all night,” observed the man who | ry their beds below, and stand by to furlthe awnings. These orders were soon| ‘‘Oneof them! Indeed! Then pray how many do you number at this mo- 
had first accosted them. ‘“*One of you is a trifle too old for that sort of work, | obeyed, and the cause of this commotion increasing in size, assumed the appear- ment?” 
and the other a trifle too young. Where are you going !”’ | ance of a huge arch, whose span embraced a luminous centre, filled by the em- ‘“* What a question! as if I could possibly count them. Besides there are 
Nell faltered, and pointed at hazard towards the West, upon which the man | battling elements; the low moan of distant thunder, andthe now certaintyof the | so many absent ; some on leave, some deserters, perhaps, that I might be reck- 








inquired if she Meant a certain town which he named. Nell, to avoid further | tornado’s approach hastened on the requisite reduction of the vessel's canvass ; and | oning some among my troops, who, possibly, form apart of the forces of the ene- 
. ‘Vv ,a6 ” | : ” 

questioning, sa d “ Yes, that was the place. in all directions, the calls of the boatswain and his mates, accompanied by the} my. Do you know little Howard * 
‘ » » ” ~ . ‘ . . “ é 
‘ Where have you come from?” was the next question ; and this being an | creaking of blocks, and the voices of the topmen, gave vigorous impulse to the “Tcannot say that we are personally acquainted, but I am enabled, 





easier one to answer, Nell mentioned the name of the village in which their | busy scene around. A slight freshness in the air was now felt by all on board— through the medium of friend, to say, that his sentiments are not strange to 
friend the schoolmaster dwelt, as being less likely to be known to the men or to | it savoured strongly of the herbs and verdure of the land from which it came,| me. Besides, I have really pledged myself to support the prayer of his peti- 
provoke further inquiry. and imparted new life to the crew of the Redwing, the vessel here alluded to. | tion.” 
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“ How very good of you! for which reason, you've forgotten, if not lost, the jingle of dragoon accoutrements, as the noise came nearer. The night was 
lock of h thei d ‘ . , Ma , but perfectly still ; and before J stood many minutes, I heard the tones of 


“ That you shall have to-morrow,” said I, pressing my hand solemnly to my 


“ Well, then, don’t forget it ; but hush, here comes Captain Trevyllian. So 
you say Lisbon really pleases you,” said she, in a tone of voice totally changed, 
he of the preceding evening approached. 


We bowed stiffly and haughtily to each other, as two mer. salute who are un- 
avoidably obliged to bow, with every wish on either side to avoid acquaintance. 
So I, at least, construed his bow ; so I certainly intended my own. 

It requires no common tact to give conversation the appearance of uncon- 
straint and ease when it is evident that each person opposite is labouring under 
excited praia 3 so that, notwithstanding the Senhora’s efforts to engage our 
attention by the common-places of the day, we remained almost silent, and, af- 
ter a few observations of no interest, took our several leaves. Here again anew 
source of awkwardness arose ; for, as we walked together towards the house, 
where our horses stood, neither party seemed disposed to speak 

“You are probably returning to Lisbon,” said he coldly. I assented by a bow. 
Upon which, drawing his bridle within his arm, he bowed once more, and turned 
away in an opposite direction ; while I, glad to be relieved of an unsought for 
companionship returned alone to the town. 





CHAPTER XL.—THE DINNER. 

It was with no peculiar pleasure that I dressed for our dinner party. Major 
O'Shaughnessy, our host, was one of that class of my countrymen I cared leas! 
for—a riotous, good-natured, noisy, loud-swearing, punch-drinking western ; full 
of stories of impossible fox hunts, and unimagninable duels, which all were act- 
ed either by himself or some member of his family. The company consisted 
of the adjutant, Monsoon, Ferguson, Trevyllian, and some eight or ten officers 
with whom I was unacquainted. As is usual on such occasions, the wine cir- 
culated feely, and amid the din and clamour of excited conversation, the fumes o! 
Burgundy, and the vapour of cigar smoke, we most of us became speedily mys- 
tified. As for me, my evil destiny would have it, that I was placed exactly op- 

ite Trevyllian, with whom upon more than one occasion I happened to differ 
in Opinion, and the question was in itself some trivial and uuimportant one ; yet 
the tone which he assumed, and of which I too could not divest myself in reply, 
boded anything rather than an amicable feeling between us. The noise and 
turmoil about, prevented the others remarking the circumstance ; but I could 
perceive in his manner what I deemed a studied determination to promote a 
— while I felt within myself a most unchristian-like desire to indulge his 


ancy. Q 
” a fellows at passing the bottle than Trevyllian and O'Malley there, 
I have rarely sojourned with,” cried the major; ‘look if they hav’nt got 


She Albion. 


a voice, which I well knew could belong to but one, and that Fred Power. 

“ Fred Power,” said I, shouting at the same time at the top of my voice— 
“ Power.” 

“ Ah, Charley, that you! Come along to the adjutant-general's quarters. 
I’m charged with some important dispatches, and can’t stopt till I’ve delivered 
them.—Come along, I’ve glorious news for you!” So saying, he dashed spurs 
to his horse, and followed by ten mounted dragoons, gallopped past. Power’s 
few and hurried words had so excited my curiosity, that I turned at once to 
follow him, questioning myself as I walked along, to what he could possibly 
allude. Heknew of my attachment to Lucy Dashwood—could he mean any- 
thing of her? but what could I expect there? by what flattery could I picture 
to myself any chance of success in that quarter; and yet, what other news 
could I care for or value, than what bore upon her fate upon whom my own de- 
pended. ‘Thus ruminating, I reached the door of the spacious a in which 
the adjutant-general had taken up his abode, and soon found myself among a 
crowd of persons, whom the rumovr of some important event had assembled 
there, though no one could tell what had occurred. Before many minutes the 
door opened, and Power came out, and bowing hurriedly to a few, and whisper- 
ing a word or two as he passed down the steps, he seized me by the arm and 
led me across the street, 

“Charley,” said he, ** the curtain’s rising—the piece is about to begin—a new 
commander-in-chief is sent out: Sir Arthur Wellesley, my boy, the finest fel- 
low in England, is to head us on, and we march to-morrow. There's news for 
you!” A raw boy, unread, uninformed us I was, I knew but little of his career 
whose name had even then shed such lustre upon our army ; but the buoyant 
tone of Power as he spoke, the kindling energy of his voice roused me and | 
felt every inch a soldier. AsI grasped his hand, in delighted enthusiasm, I lost 
all memory of my disappointment, and in the beating throb that shook my head, 
[ felt how deeply slept the ardour of military glory that first led me from my 
home to see a battle-field. 

“There goes the news!” said Frederick, pointing as he spoke to a rocket, 
that shot up into the sky, and as it broke into ten thousand stars, illuminated the 
broad stream, where the ships of war lay darkly resting: in another moment, 
the whole air shone with similar fires, —while the deep roll of the drum sounded 
along the silent streets, and the city, so lately sunk in sleep, became, as if by 
magic, thronged with crowds of people, the sharp clang of the cavalry trumpet 
blended with the gay carol of the light-infantry bugle, and the heavy tramp of 
the march was heard in the distance. All was excitement, all bustle; but in 
the joyous tone of every voice, we spoke a longing anxiety to meet the enemy. 
The gay reckless tone of an Irish song would occasionally reach us, as some Cun- 
naught ranger, or some seventy-ei; hth man passed, his knapsack on his back : or 
the low monotonous pibroch of the highlander, swelling into a war-cry, 





eight decanters between them—and here we are in a state of African 
thirst.” 
“* How can you expect him to think of the thirst when such perfumed billets 


as that come showering upon him?” said the adjutant alluding to a rose-coloured | + od seated around a table, before a little inn—a large street lamp, unhung for 


epistle a servant had placed within my hands. 

“Eight miles of astone-wall country in fifteen minutes !—devil a lie in it!” 
said O'Shaughnessy, striking the table with his clenched fist: ‘*show me the 
man ’id deny it!” 

“ Why, my dear fellow !” , 

“ Don’t be dearing me. Isit no you'll be saying to me. Listen now— 
there’s O’Reilly there—Where is he? He’s under the table! well, it’s the same 
thing.—His mother had a fox-—-: bad luck to you, don’t scald me with the 
jug ! his mother had a fox-cover in Shinrohan.” 

When O'Shaughnessy had got thus far in his narrative, I had the opportunity 
of openitig my note, which merely containted the following words :—‘* Come to 
the ball at the Casino, and bring the cadeau you promised me.” 

Thad scarcely read this over once, when a roar of langhter at something said, 
attracted my attention. I looked up and perceived Trevyllian’s eyes bent up- 
on me with the fierceness of a tiger—the veins in lis forehead were swollen 
and distorted, and the whole expression of face betokened rage and passion. 
Resolved no longer to submit tosuch evident determination to insult, I was rising 
from my place at table, when, as if anticipating my intention,he pushed back his 
chair, and left the room. Fearful of attracting attention by immediately follow- 
ing him, I affected to join in the conversation around me, while my temples 
throbbed, and hands tingled with impatience to get away. 

“ Poor M‘Manus,” said O’Shaugnessy, “rest his soul, he’d have puzzled the 
bench of bishops for hard words: upon my conscience I believe he spent his 
mornings looking for them in the bid Testament—sure ye might have heard 
what happened to him; at Banagher, when he commanded the Kilken- 
nys—ye never heard the story; well then, ye shall: push the sherry along 
first though—old Monsoon there always keeps it lingering beside his left 
arm!” 

“* Well, when Peter was lieutenant-colonel of the Kilkennys—who, I may re- 
mark, en passant, asthe French say, where the seediest-lovking devils in the 
whole service ; he never let them alone from morning till night, drilling and 

ipe-claying, and polishing them up! ‘ Nothing will make soldiers of you,’ said 

eter; ‘but, by the rock of Cashel, I’ll keep you as clean as a new musket!’ 
Now poor Peter himself was not avery warlike figure—he measured five feet 
one in his tallest boots ; but certainly, if nature denied him length of stature, 
she compensated for it in another way, by giving hima taste for the longest 
words in the language! An extra syllable or so in a word, was always a strong 
recommendation ; and whenever he could not find one to his mind, he’d take 
some quaint, outlandish one, that more than once led to very awkward results. 
Well, the regiment was one day drawn up for parade in the town of Banagher, 
and as M‘Manus came down the lines, he stopped opposite one of the men, whose 
face, hands, and accoutrements exhibited a woeful contempt of his orders. The 
fellow looked more like a turf-stack than a light company man! ‘ Stand out, 
sir,’ cried M‘Manus, in a boiling passion. ‘ Sergeant O'Toole, inspect this indi- 
vidual.’ Now the sergeant was rather a favourite with Mac.; for he always 

retended to understand his phraseology, and, in consequence, was pronounced 

y the colonel a very superior man for his station in life. ‘ Sergeant’ said he, 
‘we shall make an exemplary illustration of our system here!’ 

** Yes, sir,’said the sergeant, sorely puzzled at the meaning of what he 
spoke ! 


“* Bear him to the Shannon, and Jave him there ;’”’ this he said in akind of 


Coriolanus tone, with a toss up of his head, and a wave of his right arm— 
signs, whenever he made them, incontesiably showing that further parley was 
out of the question, and that he had summed up, and charged the jury for good 
and all. 

“ Lave him in the river’ said O'Toole, his eye starting from the sockets, and 
his whole face working in strong anxiety ; ‘is it lave him in the river, your ho- 
nour means |’ 


adhd * sai i ing i - Par : 
ne —o oe ne ae ite enight benasaa: te tase internal appearance, changes both surprising and grand. You will perceive, that 


was no mistaking. 


“ «Well, well, av it’s God's will he’s drowned, it will not be on my head,’ says of the nervous system ; and, as we have here to speak of the vertebruta, it is to 


O’Toole, as he marched the fellow away between two rank and file. 


P ins i i i 2 —that 
“The parade was nearly over when Mac. happened to see tho sergeant coming we look at the brains in a bird, we see at once the improvement—that they are 


up, all splashed with water, and looking quite tired. 
** * Have you obeyed my orders?” said he. 


“ «Yes, yer honour; and tough work we had of it, for he struggled that connected with the circulation of theirblood. The cold-blooded, scaly-clad, 


hard !’ 
“«¢And where is he now?’ 
“ «Ob, troth he’s there safe! divil a fear, he'll get out!’ 
«* Where?’ ” said Mac. 
“ «In the river, yer honour.’ 
«¢ What have you done, you scoundrel ?” 


“ «Didn't I.do as you bid me!’ sayshe, ‘did'nt I throw him in, and lave this cause. But observe the great change in the birds. The heart is divided 


[leave] him there?’ And faith so they did; and if he was’nt a good swim 


mer, and got over to Moystown, there’s little doubt but he'd have been lungs, every drop of vitisted blood is driven to the lunge the moment it arrives, 
deenare ha all because Peter M‘Manus could not express himself like a and then it comes back again from the lungs in such a hot condition, as forces it 


Christian.” 
In the laughter which followed O’Shaughnessy’s story, I took the opportu 
nity of making my escape from the party, and succeeded in gaining the street un 


observed. Though the note I had just read was not signed, { had no doubt from | Ye*tigating insects, we perceive that, in the most perfect creatures, as regards 
whom it came; so] hastened at once to my quarters, to make search for the | ‘eit flight, air js admitted to every part of their body: and now examine the 
lock of Joe Howard’s hair, to which the Senhora alluded, What wae my mor- | *trecture of a bird. You will see thut the lungs of a bird are not mere bags, in- 


tification, however, to discover, that no such thing could be found anywhere. 


searched all my drawers—I tossed about my papers and letters—I hunted every spunges—large vascular bodies pierced with holes, and firmly bound down against 
likely, every unlikely spot I could think of, but in vain; now cursing m oan the skeleton of the creature. The eir passes into sponges, not into bags; 


lessness for having jost it—now swearing most solemnly to myself that I neve 


could have received it: what was to be done’ it was already late— 1 deer : , 
thought was how #0 replace it. If I only knew the odious, cay ches tock of suck this spunge, and drive it back again, and you will find, that every part of 


hair would doubtless do just as well. The chances were, as Howard was young 


and an Englishman, that his hair was light—light-brown probably : something breathes, not only by its lungs, but by every part of its body. Nay, its very 


like my own—of course it was! why didn’t that thought occur to me before 


how stupid I was! So saying, I seized a pair of scissors and cut a long lock 


beside my roy ee which, in a calm moment, I might have hesitated about 
Yes, thought I, 


I wrapped my cloak t me, and hastened towards the Casino. 


CHAPTER XLI.—THE ROUTE. 


I had scarcely gone a hundred yards from my quarters, when the great tramp | away with. 
of horses’ feet attracted my attention. I stopped to listen, and soon heard the 


she'll never discover the cheat ; and besides, I do feel—I know | less. But observe another circumstance. If the blood of a bird is far hotter 
not exactly why—rather gratified to think that I shall have left this souvenir than our blood is, and if air is thus admitted into every portion of its system, dis- 
behind me, even though it cali up other recollections than of me. So thinking tending it all like a living bladder, what is the result? The hot and lightened air 


as some kilted corps drew up their ranks together. We turned to regain our 
quarters, when, at the corner of a street, we came suddenly upon a merry par- 
| 

occasion, had been placed in the midst of them, and shewed us the figures 
of several soldiers in undress at the end, and, raised a little above his compeers, 
sat one, whom, by the unfair proportion he assumed of the conversation, not !ess 
than by the musical intonation of his voice, 1 svuon recognised as my man, 
Mickey Free. 

“I'll be hanged, if that’s not your fellow there, Charley,” said Power, as he 
came to a dead stop a few yards off. 

‘What an impertinent variet he is—only to think of him there, presiding 
among a set of fellows, that have fought every battle in the peninsular war: at 
this moment, I'll be hanged, if he is not going to sing.” 

Here a tremendous thumping upon the table announced the fact, and after 
a few preliminary observations from Mike, illustrative of his respect to the 
service, in which he had so often distinguished himself, he began to the air 
of the ‘‘ New May Moon,” a ditty, of which I only recollect the following 
verses :— 


' 


“The picquets are fast retreating boys— 
The last tattoo is beating, boys ; 
So let every man 
Finish his can 
And drink to our next merry meeting, boys ! 


The colonel so gaily prancing boys, 
Has a wonderful trick of advancing, boys ; 
When he sings out so large, 
‘** Fix bayonets and charge,’ 
He sets all the Frenchmen a-dancing, boys! 





Let Mounseer look ever so big my boys,— 
Who cares for fighting a fig, my boys; 

When we play Garryowen, 

He'd rather go home, 
For somehow he’s no taste for a jig, my boys!” 


This admirable lyric seemed to have a perfect success, if one were only to 
judge from the thundering of voices, hands, and drinking vessels, which follow- 
ed; while a venerable grey-haired sergeant rose to propose Mr. Free’s health, 
and speedy promotion to him. 

We stood for several minutes in admiration of the party ; when the loud roll 
of the drums beating to arms awakened us to the thought that our moments 
were numbered. 

“Good night, Charley!” said Power, as he shook my hand warmly; “ good 
night! It will be your last night under a curtain for some months to come: 
make the most of it. Adieu!” 

So saying, we parted: he to his quarters, and J to ali the confusion of my 
baggage, which lay in most admired disorder about my room. 











PROFESSOR RYMER JONES’S LECTURE ON THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF BIRDS. 
Delivered at the Royal Institution, Manchester. 
The lecturer, in commencing said :—As we rise higher in the scale of creation, 
we find that, as creatures grow more perfect, they become endowed with higher 
capabilities of enjoyment. The brutalized beings—the reptiles, for example, or 
the fishes—were confined in the dense element of the ocean, or only enabled to 
crawl about on the mud and slime of the shore, deprived of all the higher in- 
stincts met with in the more perfect animals, and absolutely unable to take care 
of their offspring. But we are about to investigate animals that can raise them- 
selves above the surface of the earth into the regions of the air—that are not 
destined to craw! about in the mud, but, spurning the soil, can raise themselves 
even into that thin element, air, by means of muscular motions which are stu- 
pendous in their strength ; and thus we shall find, both in their outward form and 


the progressive improvement of the lower animals is marked by the improvement 
the brain we must have recourse to ascertain the perfection of the animal. If 


much more perfect than those of reptiles ; but are, at the same time, inferior to 
those of the mammalia. Let us investigate the second improvement—namely, 


apathetic, and slow-moving reptile has no impure blood, but, in birds, the heart 
consists of three caverns; one of which receives the pure blood; another, im- 
pure blood from the body ; and in the third cavity, into which the two former 
ones open, both these kinds of bluod are mingled and formed together. Thus, 
this blood is half venous and half arterial. In reptiles there is no such circulation; 
and the languor of their movements is, to a greater or Jess extent, traceable to 


into two parts; and, one being appropriated to the system, and another to the 


through every part of the body; and every muscle with this hot life-fluid ena- 
bles the bird not only to move along the ground, but to fly into the regions of 
the air, by muscularexertions such as we ourselves are not capable of. On in- 


to which the air is admitted, and again expelled; but you will find that they are 


— 


r | 2nd, consequently, the respiration is from this circumstance rendered more per- 
fect and complete. But look at the body of a bird—observe the bellows which 


the creature is divided into bags, into which the air has access. Thus the bird 
’ 
bones have air in them ; and if you break the bone of a bird, you will find that 
air will come out. And so perfect is this, that if you were to tie the windpipe 
of a bird, and break one of its bones, respiration would still be carried on more 


being far more buoyant than the cold air upon which the bird flies, converts the 
body of the bird more or less into a living balloon, and the muscular exertion 
which would be necessary to raise it into the sky 1s thus, partially at least, done 
What is the instantaneous consequence of this arrangement! 
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tile as it crawls in the mud? Scales may be made use of in the case of a cold- 
blooded animal, and so they are. Feathers would never do under those circum- 
stances ; but with this increase of the temperature of the body in birds, we must 
have a blanket warm enough to keep it in. And observe this magnificient blan- 
ket of nature,—the feathers of a bird, which take place of the scales of the 
reptile. Need I tell you, that the structure of the feather of a bird offers an 
object of attraction, truly miraculous! Need F tell you, that on a single feather 
I might address you for hours, without exhausting the subject! I will not point 
out to you the mechanism of a quill, but will say a few words on the feather of a 
flying bird. It presents a central stem, from which the barbs proceed with which 
you are so familiar. Every one of these barbs is fixed to the stem of the fea- 
ther precisely as the blade of a knife would be fixed edgeways to the stem; and 
thus the feather, cutting the air by means of its edge, possesses sufficient strength 
to enable the bird to make ee Look at the train of a peacock, if you want 
the wonders of a feather. Where is the Jacquard loom in which the train of a 
peacock is manufactured! Where is the pattern, and where is the skilful work- 
man to use it? But since the peacock was first created, to the present day, 
every spot of its train has again and again been faithfully imitated, without oa 
ing the slightest mistake in the construction of any one of them. Where are 
the looms employed by nature in forming all this beautiful structure? Look ata 
rowing feather. A little pulp is formed, in which the blood freely circulates. 
Tocscnten from this is a horny matter, which closes as it lays down fibre 
by fibre ; and the train of the peacock, or the wing of any other bird, grows as 
it were by magic. 
In investigating the history of birds, I shall not divide them inte groups of 
fives or sevens ; but, taking a larger view, I shall endeavour to find those places 
where birds are located, aud endeavour to show their adaptation to those locali- 
ties. In every class of animals, we find one race set apart to tyrannise over the 
rest, to destroy and devour whatever has become aged or feeble. We shall com- 
mence, then, with the rapacious aguila of Linnzus ; animals possessed of strong 
claws or feet, with tremendous nails, that will tear the flesh of their struggling 
prey ; birds like the vulture or the eagle, that are destined to rip up and tear the 
flesh of their victiins ; birds that are possessed of a power of flight that will ena- 
ble them to rise into the sky beyond human ken, and to come down with almost 
inconceivable rapidity. The eagles, the hawks, and the falcons, are birds des- 
tined to keep down an undue increase of the feathered tribe, and to exterminate 
what has become fecble or weak. Fish or reptiles, confined in one element 
where they can have but little extent of communication, we find to be furnished 
with eyes by which they are only able to see at a very little distance from them ; 
whilst the eagle, suspended in the sky, and balancing itself on its wings almost 
out of sight, is watching for the little mice and tiny birds that are creeping about 
on the surface of the ground, or fluttering about from bush to bush ; and, when 
at this altitude it sees its prey, dashing down with a rapidity which makes it in- 
visible, it secures its prey without difficulty. The eagle has a strength of sight 
that man is not capable of enjoying. The advantages of long and short sight 
must be combined in this case ; and so rapid must this be effected, that it must 
be perfect. Let us observe the effects of nature. If we wish to adjust a teles- 
cope to see an object far off or near, we know how todo it by prolonging or 
drawing back the tubes. But in the sight of a hawk or an eagle, we have a liv- 
ing telescope that requires no adjusting by the hand, but will adjust itself as 
fast as circumstances need it. If you look at the eye of a bird, you will see that 
the lenses that compose it must be moved nearer to or further off each other, if 
the animal wishes to observe an object under these two opposite circumstances. 
And how is this effected? A spunging case is placed at the bottom of the eye, 
which swells or discharges as the object is distant or near. But besides the car- 
nivorous birds being destined simply to devour each other, they are among the 
scavengers of nature, which we have before shown to belong to every division of 
creat‘on. If the crocodile and the aligator is placed on the boundary of a river 
to devour all the carion it may find there, the vulture is flying about from place 
to place wherever a carcase is to be found, equally industrious in removing it. 
Observe the external structure of avulture. We find that the vulture tribes are 
known by having the neck naked, or covered with short feathers; while the 
eagle, and those that live on prey, have theirs covered with feathers of some 
length. What isthe reason of this difference? Because the vulture, having to 
dabble in the midst of putrefaction, is, for the sake of cieanliness, deprived of 
these feathers; and it presents, in the construction of its head, an indication of 
the great purposes for which it has been called into being by nature. In tropical 
climates where a carcase is found, there the vultures congregate from al] parts 
of the horizon. How are they enabled to dothis! By what sense are they di- 
rected! This isa matter of dispute. The sense of vision we know to be per- 
fect as it can be. The sense of smell we are unable to establish to be possessed 
by birds in an equal ratio. A French writer has lately asserted, that vultures are 
not guided by the sense of smell more than any other bird; and that they are, 
in fact, deprived of this sense altogether. He states that he hid a pig, and placed 
it among the bushes so as no animal could by sight detect its presence, and no 
vulture made its appearance ; but when he took adeer stuffed with straw, and 
put it ina field where it could be seen, then the vultures made their appearance. 
The observations of this writer, however, though adverted to by writers of our 
own country, seem scarcely to be worthy of ourcredence. There is a vulture 
in the West In:lies called the John Crow, which is cherished by the inhabitants 
on account of its usefulness in devouring putrid matter. A friend of mine, who 
had resided there, told me that a relative of hisdied there ; and, in the course of 
a few hours, he was horrified to see the roof of the house covered with birds, 
hungering for food that was not destined for them. The sense of smelling muss 
therefore, have been the guide in this case. The laws of nature are never so 
well proved as when exceptions occur to the general rule. If you look at the 
leg of a vulture, you will find that its claws, hooked and powerful as they are, 
are appended to short and stunted fingers, indicative of their formidable power 
and strength. Now, there is one vulture, and one only, that is upon stilts; a 
creature that seems to stand on the legs of a heron, but has the beak of a bird of 
prey. What is the reason of this aberration in the usual law? It is because 
there are animals that require that structure, to enable them to be destroyed. 
There are venomous reptiles that, being permitted to increase, will destroy life. 
Officers of the feathered tribe are, therefore, appuinted to watch over these snakes, 
and prevent them frum becoming dangerously numerous. ‘The secretary, a bird 
poised on these long legs, can approach these snakes without danger, and either 
with one blow destroy it, or else seize it by the back, fly with it to a great alti- 
tude, allow it to fall, and then, pouncing after it before it can recover itself, put 
an end to its existence, and thus save itself from danger. There are other birds 
that are not destined to prow] about in the daytime, but by night; the owl for 
example. The eagle and the falcon, poised on wings that cut the air like a knife, 
dashes with a whizzing sound, but witha velocity the eye can scarcely follow, 
when about to seize its prey. Its vision is so acute, that it can see very small 
objects at animmense distance. But of what use would it be to give the owl 
this speed? If it were to dash along at this speed, it would certainly knock its 
brains out on the first tree that came in its way. It must hover round its prey 
till it gets so near, that, by means of its glaring eyes, it can see and thus be 
enabled to seize it. The owl wants not speed, but mufiled oars; for not the 
slightest noise must be made by its wings. And look at the wing of an owl. 
Every one of the feathers is downy in its structure, and thus the wing looks like 
a wing of velvet, and the bird flaps the air silently till it arrives sufficiently near 
to enable it to seize its prey. 

Passing from the consideration of carnivorous birds, we will now consider 
what is perhaps a more important race as regards ourselves. Some birds are 
destined to furnish food for mankind. What are the birds which man is destined 
toeat? Almost the only feathered tribes that he is permitted to live upon, or 
at all events that he is directed by his opportunities to devour, are the gallina- 
ceous birds, which are possessed of feeble wings and strong legs, and prefer run- 
ning on the surface of the ground, as the partridge or pheasant, or moor-game, 
are generally found to ve. They are able to fly, and they can fly when the dog 
is close to them, when they leave the ground for a moment, and escape from 
the sportsman. But they prefer making use of their legs, instead of their wings, 
because they are stronger In proportion. You will say, perhaps, that this is a 
very simple circumstance; and so it is. But observe the amazing resulte. 
These birds are not to be left generally to be brought down by the sportsman ; 
they are of too much importance. The barn-door fowl and the other domesti- 
cated fowls seen about a poor man's cottage are domesticated by this simple 
circumstance,—let the bird once pick the grain of the farmer, and it becomes, 
not irrevocably, but for the time, the slave and the victim of the person whe 
confers the favour upon it, and will strut about the farm yard and eat the corm 
till the farmer makes a meal of it te pay himeelf for his trouble. _It is the simple 
circumstance of the power of the ‘egs being greater than that of the wings which 
makes these fowls available for the farmer’s use ; but let the farmer withdraw his 
care for a short time, and leaving their former protector, they can make their way 
once mure to the woods, and provide for their own subsistence. Birds, bei 
destined to an aérial life, must have some means of subsisting without carry 
with them any great weight of food. This is done by masking the food whic 
is taken available for immediate nourishment. In gallinaceous birds the food is 
passed into the gizzard, a kind of crushing mill, which makes it so soft that di- 
gestion is facilitated, and the weight of food speedily removed. 

There is another class of birds, too numerous to occupy much of our at- 
tention. They occupy the hedges and low brushwood,—the perching birds, as 
they are called, that hop from twig to twig, and live upon insects, which they 
are destined to keep down, or else upon grain and other vegetable matter. 
These will not occupy our attention long. As they do not seem to possess any 
other qualities to attract our notice, they seem to have been gifted with a power 
of song, apparently for the purpose of enlivening creation. Did you never listen 
to the nightingale! The most famous canticler tnat ever sang never brought 








Would seales do to cover up the hot body of a bird! would feathers do for areps 





out note so sweet as one of these little songsters, And yet, observe the body 
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of this tiny being. How is it enabled to bring out these notes, and prolong them | 
so long? The notes of a bird have sometimes been compared to a clarionet, 
sometimes to a flute, and sometimes a French horn; but how is it enabled to 
produce these beautiful sounds? The whole body of the little creature forms | 
one grand bellows ; the pipe of the organ which emits the sound, is placed in 
the chest, at the bottom of the windpipe, and thus the mass of air is made to) 
pass out by notes, which regulate the size of the aperture through which they 

ass. ‘There are some birds’ notes which may be compared to the French 
You are aware, that the players of the horn, when they want a greater | 
or leaser note, put on different rings. And look at the whistling wren, and you 
will find that the same kind of rings are coiled up at the commencement of its 
breast ; and, by adding to or diminishing these rings, the nature of the note is 
modified at the pleasure of this little creature. I have said, that the food of 
these birds is various ; and while some ‘of them are destined to wage war | 
against insects in the mass, and to destroy them by wholesale, others are des- 
tined to wage war against certain species of insects only. In the Brazils there 
is a bird called the bee-eater. ‘This bird is of a dark-green colour, and it sits | 

atiently upon the bushes waiting for its prey. And how is it to catch bees? » 

t has two white feathers upon its breast, the only two on its body. They have | 
all = appearance of a flower, which attracts the bees, and they are thus 

caught. 

But besides the perching birds, which inhabit the hedges and underwood, there 
are other birds which inhabit the higher parts of trees ; and they also mustbe pro- | 
vided for. ‘The climbing birds have feet of a totally different structure to that of | 
other birds. The two toes before and two behind may be compared to the 
structure of a cameleon ; and thus taking firm hold, these birds climb into the | 
highest parts of the tree. The toucan and the hornbill have beaks of great 
length and peculiar structure. The falcon, which lives on the eggs and young 
of other birds, has to make its way through the fastnesses in which the nests 
may be placed. The beak, which you here observe [pointing to a specimen, } 
it pushes into situations where, without such a preparation, it would not be able | 
to obtain a passage. In birds the sense of taste can scarcely be said to exist. | 
Look at the tongue of any bird, it is merely a piece of horn; the beak is mere- 
ly adapted ed iw up the food, and putit into the gizzard. There is a climbing | 
bird, the woodpecker, whieh has to make its way up the bark of trees, and feed 
on the insects that live in the bark. ‘The woodpecker strips the tree of those | 
depredators, which, entering its interior, prevent its growth. Look at the tongue 
of a woodpecker, and see if nature can make a harpoon. The tongue is length- 
ened out so far that it may be brought forward longer than the head; it is fur- 
nished with barbs like the barb of a harpoon, by which it drags the insects out 
of their hiding-place, and makes food of them. 

Need I tell you, that nature has tribes of birds which are destined to live on | 
water? I need not point out to you the: swimming birds, which, through the 
structure of their legs, can swim, and destroy all the prey which the surface af- 
fords ; or else, being furnished with long necks like the swan, can seek their | 
food at the bottom of the ponds. These birds wil! not occupy our attention for | 
a moment. But there are positions where, if the water is to be occupied, it must 
be occupied by birds of a different structure. There are lakes in South Ame- 
rica and hot countries so thickly overgrown with weeds, that no bird of ordi- | 
nary construction could swim or walk about from place to place. How is this | 
to be provided for? The Jackamar spreading its feet over a great surface, 
walks securely on the surface of these lakes, which else would be unprovided | 
with inhabitants. There are birds that inhabit, not the water, but the shore; 
or, going a little distance into the water, seize their prey with the beak. Such 
is the snipe, and all those birds which go upon stilts, and have long fingers. | 
Their beaks are converted into probes; and, by means of an extraordinary 
sense of touch at the end of it, they are enabled to discriminate and pick up 
their prey. The spoonbill is furnished with an apparatus of this kind, too 
feetle to obtain prey of any other size, but abundantly efficacious in catching 
the little animals that are to be obtained in such situations. The heron wades 
still further in, and there, waiting patiently for its food, strikes it at once 
when it comes within its reach, and lives even upon active fishes. 

I have before hinted that the colouring of animals is an important part in 
their economy. I remember holding aconversation with a scientific friend, as 
remarkable for the originality of his genius as for his love of piscatorial pur- | 
suits, and the conversation turned upon what was the best dress to fish in 
Perhaps you are aware that Izaak Walton says, that a fisherman must be a 
sad man dressed in asober suit. My friend, however, said that if he were to 
dress for fishing, he would put on a sky-blue coat and white waistcoat; he | 
would dress ‘sky fashion.” Shortly after this conversation, walking through 
a collection of these aquatic birds, | was rather startled to find that they al- 
most all wore blue coats and white waistcoats ; almost all of them were dressed 
“sky fnshion ;” end if you look at the heron, you will see an illustration of 
this. Look at the sea gulls, and you will find blue coats and white waistcoats 
upon them. Is not this astonishing’ What could induce the little fish to 
come within the reach of the heron! Were it visible, depend on it the fishes | 
would go in all directions ; but on account of its colour, they are not able to 
perceive its presence. The colours of birds will be found worth our atten- 
tion. Colours, as I have said before, are invariably given for concealment. 
What, you will say, is the parrot coloured for concealment? are those beauti- 
ful tropical birds coloured for concealment! True, they are not coloured for 
concealment, while they are in your cabinets; but put them in their native situ- | 
ations, and examine them there, and you will find that these brilliant colours are 
better defences than any more sober ones would be. Look at the heads of these | 
creatures, and fancy them among the fruit trees of tropical regions, and tell 
me if this gaudy plumage is not the best possible defence they could have. 
If you want a better illustration of this, look at the grouse of the northern 
regions. ‘The feathers of the ptarmigan grouse are brown, the colour of the 
heather in which it lives, and the eye of the sportsman will pass over it. 
But let the ground be covered with snow, and its colour would make it a con- | 
spicuous object. What isto be done? No sooner does the snow begin to} 
fall, than the ptarmigan takes off its summer coat, and puts on its winter | 

| 





great coat, which is white instead of brown, and thus the grouse is equally 

secure in the winteras the summer. I wish I could direct the attention of this 

audience emphatically to the study of the colours of animal creation. It is a | 
subject which, in this country, and more especially in our manufaciuring dis- 
tricts, is too little attended tv. Where are all our important and valuable works 
in natural history produced? Not in England. Where does the English press 
give birth to those works in which every tint of the hummiug bird, blazing 
and gorgeous as it is, is copied with the minutest accuracy! In France | 
we have these works; but in England they are never purchased, and would 
never pay. And who pays theimthere? The ornithologist? By no means; 
but those who make up the patterns for dresses. The weavers and manufac- 
turers know the importance of studying the colours that nature puts together. 
You will find, that it is to their support that the authors of these works look. | 
They have sense enough to see, that to “ gild refined gold and paint the lily,” | 
to “add purple to the violet,” would be extravagant; and that the combina- 

tion of colour in the animal world, like all the other operations of nature, is | 
perfect. Nothing can be added or taken away without diminishing the effect of 

tie whole. ‘They are content, therefore, to take lessons of nature in this parti- 

cular, and we all acknowledge the success with which they manage this de- 

partment of their manufactures. 

Leaving this part of the subject, the eggs of birds are miracles which I dare | 
hardly touch upon, so lightly shall I be forced todo so. I apprehend, that no | 
thinkiag man could take up an egg without a feeling of awe. It is a standing 
miracle of nature which never will be fathomed by human research, that makes 
enclosed in an egg @ membrane which lives and plumes itself in its concealment, | 
and then, when the time for its incrustation is passed, maks it come forth into | 
tie world a being apparently of its own creation. These are wonders too great | 
to be dwelt upon now, even if time would allow. But one or two minutia we | 
may notice. The eggs of fish are naked, the eggs of the shark are horny, and | 
the eggs of reptiles have a soft and parchment-like covering, not unlike leather. | 
But in the bird we have an additional modification. An egg shell is added, and 
is there no reason for this! The egg of the reptile is hatched by the heat of 
the sun, the egg of the fish is left to chance ; but the egg of the hot bird is left 





to the attention of the mother, and the shell of the egg is simply for the purpose 


of ree Bp, Ser additional weight, and preventing the young ones from being 
crushed. ut here comes the difficulty again. fr the shark could not get out 
of its leathery egg, how can the chick get out of its shell; it will decidedly 

rish without some assistance. If you look at the little chick, you will find a 


ittle sledge hammer on the edge of its beak, by which it makes its way ; and | 
instantly it has made its escape, the little pickaxe falls off, and the beak is soft, | 
flexible, and a-lapted to the food it has to devour. These are simple facts, but | 
not less wonderful, and they are provisions without which these highly formed | 

| 


animals could not have existed. 
rr 


PERSONAL ADVENTURES AND EXCURSIONS IN | 


GEORGIA, CIRCASSIA, AND RUSSIA. 





* Piatigorsk is a Russian word signifying the “‘ Five Mountains,” at the base of which 
the email town, with its garrison, and the hot wells are situated. The various mineral 
baths lie within a distance of fifty-five or sixty versts of each other. They consist of 
the hot sulphur, (the strongest, perhaps, in the world,) the iron, and the sour waters 
Their position is in the undulating plains approachiug the lesser range of mountains to- 


wards the Caucasus. This part of the country was almost the first occupied when the | 
subjection of its hardy race was resolved upon by the Russian Cabinet, its open and de- | 
fenceless position wholly precluding any attempt at resistance. Notwithstanding .how- | 


ever, it has been so long occupied, it is still subject to the daring assaults and inroads 
of the fierce tribes of the higher Caucasus, particu'arly the Abazeks., 


| on his readily acquiescing, [ directed the coachman to push on, who, according- 


| four versts distant from the foot of the mountain. 


| Vancing further. A minute's glance sufficed to convince us there was but one 


| limb strained to the utmost, (which they long after remembered.) and not a few 
It waa during the month of June, 1838, when I had been upwards of three | ' 


weeks at Piatigorsk*, the hot sulphur baths of the Caucasus, that I was invited | 








by the hospitable Prince de G to join a picnic party he intended giving to | were enabled to make an easy walk to the summit, where we fairly sunk down, 
several of the nobility assembled at the Wells,at a spot about fifteen versts ag von exhausted. mn : seaberty ‘rosnerkeaht 
the town. e view was not, after those I had previously seen, particularly re e 
As this was the season when hostilities were in full and vigorous play with | for either magnificence or beauty ; it acter conienatied a full prospect of the 
the mountaineers, the late sanguinary conflict at Adeler having so recently ta- | rich valleys and fertile fields of the Germany colony, and one or two Tertar 
ken place, it was deemed advisable that the whole party should proceed together | villages in which the women and children were busily employed in gathering in 
in a body ; such a precaution at the present moment being doubly necessary,not | the harvest. 
merely from several prisoners having been made, and many cattle recently car-| After half an hour's rest, and having written our names, with the day of the 
ried off, almost in the immediate neighbourhood, but from the circumstance of | month, and year, in an excavation of the rock extending about three feet inward, 
its having been officially notified, by the commanding officer of the ape er ' and sufficiently large to have proved a valuable shelter for us, yee grt oye oa 
a picked body of Circassian horsemen had passed the Kouban, under one of | in any of the mountain mists, we commenced our descent ; i again 
thir most daring and able chiefs, and onan strangers to be on their guard | rested on the platform, and picked up our Tartar allies ; continued ple Per 
against wandering from the different posts without a sufficient escort. ward route, and reached the base of the mountain at about half-past three in 
It was a bright and glorious morning (such a morning, perhaps, can alone be the afternoon. Here we found our horses under the care of the boy in 
witnessed in the Caucasus) that our cavalcade poser: Barouche, chariot, | charge we had left them, cropping the rich pasture around, on the borders of a 
and drotsky, with every description of carriage, being mingled with groups of | field in which three old men and two boys were employed in gathering in the 
gaily dressed and superbly mounted equestrians,—the whole of which, surround- corn; one of whom, with the Count and the two-Nogais, proceeded to the vil- 
ed by a strong party of Cossacks of the Lire, whose striking and picturesque lage a few yards distant, for the purpose of procuring some bread and milk, 
uniforms* and long lances glittering in the morning sun, gave additional splen- as, having eaten nothing since four in the a it may easily be su 
dour to the scene. ‘ : ae after so much exertion, we were all somewhat faint, as well from hanger 
For myself,—but a few weeks (I may say days, previous) in the heart of | as fatigue. 
Asia, and surrounded with penile Gillen mt dealag robes,—was it by magic | My companion had scarcely quitted me, and I had thrown myself at fall 
that I was thus, all at once, apparently transported back to Paris, or Vienna ! length on the turf, when I was aroused by a singular cireumstance, which con- 
Such, indeed, seemed the illusion, though ina brighter and far sunnier clime,— ' sisted in the sudden and unexpected appearance of a young man: at the sight of 


_ the very appearance of our escort, in lieu of exciting ideas of danger, affording | whom, the whole party, with the exception of myself, sprang to their feet, with 


but additional excitement and animation to the glowing picture around; though | feelings of the deepest respect, though strongly mingled with terror, visibly de- 
the thoughts of all in that gay throng, among whom numbered some of the weal- picted in their countenances. Whoever he was, it was very evident he was not 
thiest and noblest of the Northern nobility, could not but revert to the gallant | prepared to meet me, for on the instant he plunged his hand into the loose camel’s 
race at that moment straggling with desperate energy for (in their estimation) the | hair riding-cloak that enfolded his person, an example that I lost no time in fol- 
first and most sacred of all earthly blessings—their mountain independence—as lowing ; for, sooth to say, however convenient it may have been to appear un- 
the wary and practised soldier carefully reconnoitred each copse and brake through | armed, I by no means liked the idea of the reality, accordingly in a belt under 
which we passed, lest it should afford a cover from whence the mail-clad war- | my coat lay quietly deposited my trusty kummur, and pistols. 
riors of the Caucasus should rush upon their foe, or from whence their dreaded | Whatever may have been the intentions of the new comer, he suddenly check- 
war-cry might issue.t ed himself; and, glancing his large, full, stern eye upon me, he addressed 
We bowled gaily and gallantly along, the time being enlivened by the mimic | my Circassian guide in a language I had never te heard, and which 
conflicts of our escort, whose dexterity in the management of their horses and | I imagined to be one of the mountain dialects o the Caucasus, since my ac- 


| arms was most admirable, and scarcely to be surpassed. A period of rather less | quaintance with the Tartar-Turkish, made me aware it was not that of the 


than two hours brought us to the scene of our intended festivity. A spot more | Nogais. 
singularly wild, picturesque, and beautiful it is impossible to imagine. Itwasa{! The mountaineer replied, in what appeared to me tobe a respectful and de- 
kind of glade, being one among many situated onan extent of turf, which, for, | precating manner; when, in the course of a conversation of two or three min- 
smoothness and colour, seemed to rival the finest velvet, divided by one of the | utes’ duration which ensued between them, during which I could only distinguish 
small, yet tempestuous and foaming, streams of the mountains. To our right | repeated mention of the word “Tugliz, Tugliz,” I had an opportunity of fully 
rose the magnificent and majestic Elborooz, towering in the midst of its eternal | and narrowly observing the person who had thus made such an apparently uneasy 
snows, like some mighty despot in the midst of his satellites,—so comparatively | addition to our society, and whose appearance and bearing towards myself were 
insignificant, when placed in juxtaposition, appeared the lofty range of the Cau- certainly not of a nature to cause me to relax my hold of the pistol I 
casus. The day, as [have previously observed, was strikingly clear and beau- | still grasped, while I kept my attention vigilantly employed upon his slightest 
tiful; and never, perhaps, had the gorgeous spectacle before us been seen to | movement. : 
higher advantage than on the present occasion. | He appeared, as far as I could jndge, to be about seven or eight-and-twenty, 
We here found a strong party of infantry drawn up,with the band of one of the rather tall, and though his figure was slight and elegant in the extreme, it re- 
| 


regiments of the garrison, who, daring the early dinner provided by the hospita- | quired but a single glance only to be aware that it was at the same time as mus- 
lity of the Prince, beguiled the time with some of the choicest pieces of Mozart, | cular and active as a panther’s. His countenance struck me as the handsomest 
Weber, and Bellini. No sooner was our repast finished, than a gay und a mirth- | I had ever met with, even in that land of beauty, and nobility of form ;—it was 
ful scene ensued,—the woods and valley around echoing to the cheerful and live- | dark, and deeply embrowned by habitual exercise and constant exposure to the 
ly strains of the dance, the waltz, and the mazurka. | sun and all weathers; but the features, in the finest line of Grecian sculpture, 

I know not what feeling it was (but I well remembered it afterwards) that | rivalied the choicest busts of antiquityin their classic outline and expressive cha- 
caused me, in the course of a quadrille, to glance around, and attentively observe | racter; his large, lustrous, dark eye, never once withdrawn from the fixed gaze 
the spectators. ‘They consisted, apparently, entirely of our guards and escort, | with which he had regarded me from the first, gleamed witha fierceness almost 
who, with pleased and animated countenances, were gazing onthe dancers,with | approaching to ferocity, but gradually subsided as his dialogue with his country- 


| the exception of some women and children, the families of the soldiery, and per- | man continued. 


haps half-a-dozen persons wearing the rough clothing, and, to outward appear-| As he concluded his conference, his conntenance cleared, and he advanced to- 
ance possessed of all the boorishness of Russian serfs. wardsme. ‘Gorkmah,” (fear not) he said, addressing me in Turkish, in a bold, 

It was late, and the moon had risen before our party separated, being much | confident, and manly tone, for hardly knowing what would be the result of his 
tired, vet infinitely more delighted with our excursion. As the night was un- | movement, my hand instinctively half drew out and disclosed the butt of the 
commonly clear, and the caravan pace we should have been obliged to keep at, | pistol; but his voice and manner at once caused me to discard all distrust, and 


in the event of our returning in the same manner we came, was by no means to | half ashamed to put it back. 





the taste of either my companion (Captain V of the Grenadiers of theIm-| * You are,” he continued, frankly extending his hand, “ the English officer of 
perial Guard) or myself, I proposed our at once proceeding onward,—to which | whom T have heard so much; and,” he added, looking towards the mountain, 
‘as ifthe adventure of the Sheitan Munzilee were not enough, you have again 
ly, had whipped his horses into a gallop, when the officer commanding the es- been busy in establishing the reputation of your countrymen, who, where they 
cort called to him to stop. cannot succeed in either breaking the bones of their neighbours or themselves 

This gentleman, on approaching the carriage, remonstrated, in the strongest | in an ordinary manner, seek every fitting opportunity of jeopardizing their own 
terms, upon our proceeding alone,when parties of the mountaineers were known | necks ; considerately inviting any who fee! similarly inclined to follow so lauda- 
te be hovering near. We thanked him for his consideratiun and politeness, but | ble an example. I did not at first recognize you,” he continued, in the same 
informing him, as we mustered six persons well armed, (my two Persian domes- | tone of raillery, “in that costume, (an English shooting dress,) and must con- 


| tics being in the rumble behind, with my friend’s valet, in addition to the coach- | fess you appeared to much higher advantage in that brilliant uniform when, at 





man and ourselves,) we had not the least apprehension, he very :eluctantly al- | the Prince de G 's party in the forest, you were so deeply engaged with the 
lowed us toproceed on our way to the town,where we arrived without the slight- | beautiful Emmeline de V——.” 
est accident,—although, at a turning in the road, as we came full upon it, we | Though disposed to return an angry reply to these sarcastic remarks, I could 
could not forbear detaining the carriage eight or ten minutes to gaze once more | not help starting at their conclusion; for the recollection flashed upon me at 
upon the old patriarch, Elborooz, shining in the clear moonlight, his whole ap- | once how minutely and attentively I had on that occasion regarded the specta- 
pearance being rendered, if possible, more majestic and imposing at this time | tors around us, while standing by the side of the lady whose name he had men- 
than by day. tioned, and yet this very being before me, whose countenance I had never pre- 
Twelve verstst to the north west of Piatigorsk is an excessively steep, but | viously beheld, (for once seen, it was not likely to be forgotten,) and who, I was 
considering the average height of the Caucasus, not a very high mountain, to | impressed with the conviction, entertained no very friendly disposition towards 


which also, from reasons I never could clearly understand, is attached by the | the Russian authorities, mast not only have been on the spot, but in the very 


country people a feeling at once partaking both of dread and veneration. It is | midst of the hostile soldiery, during the event he alluded to. 

known to all classes by the name of the ‘Serpents’ Mountain,” though from| The mountaineer seemed to guess, and to enjoy, the feelings of perplexity and 

what or whence the term is derived appears utterly unknown; the legend most | wonder which possessed me. 

generally prevalent, however, being, that it was formerly filled with these nox-| ‘Js it not singular,” he continued in the same sarcastic manner “ that the 

ious reptiles, till expelled by some celebrated saint, but of what persuasion, whe- | Muscovite and the Englishman, whom the world describe as the bitterest, 

ther Christian, Mahometan, or Pagan, does not appear. | though as yet unavowed, enemies of each other, should here be found in the 
Previous to my arrival, it was generally believed that the foot of mortal being | closest bond of union and friendship 1” 

had seldom if ever previously trod its summit; and I cannot say whether it| [I replied, coldly, that our nations were not at war, and that evenif they were, 

was this circumstance or not, which caused a resolve on the part of my two | and the contest assumed the appearance of being the most sanguinary the world 

friends and myself, to explore it. Accordingly, on the morning of the 4th of | had ever witnessed, even then, it would not uproot the feelings of esteem which 

August, we determined to try the experiment ; and to have a long day before us | individuals of each nation might entertain for the other. 

for the purpose of doing so, determined to proceed to the German Colony$ on|  * ’Tis well,” he said, while his tone changed to one of frank cordiality ; “ but 

the evening of the third, for the purpose of sleeping there, this place being only | let me at parting caution vou on one point :—beware, in future, how you stir 

| beyond the Russian outposts; the neighbourhoed is not a safe one, and you may 
Unfortunately, within a few hours of starting, V was seized with a dizzi- | venture once too often.” In saying these words, he disappeared. ‘ 

ness in the head, for which he was then under treatment at the baths, in conse- | He had searcely quitted us before the Count returned, to whom our guide 

quence of which Count L and myself were obliged to set out alone. My | hastily communicated, (in the Russian language.) what I conjectured to be an 

companion had already engaged a trusty guide, a Circassian of the Apkhazie, | account of what had passed. He appeared in the first instance to be perfectly 








(who had already previously aecompanied him in several of his sporting excur- | incredulous, and then a good deal startled when he had heard from me a@ state- 


sions,) and two Nogais Tartars to accompany us, under whose superintendence | ment corroborative of what had occurred. He perhaps had some cause for ap- 
we deemed it the most prudent course to proceed without escort, since both of prehension, being an active and distinguished officer, who had on more than one 
us had long since been well convinced, that while solitary travellers, or persons occasion signalized himself in the mountain campaigns of the Caucasus. 

accompanied by large convoys, generally moved in safety, others who proceeded 
with smaller ones were invariably attacked. 


We reached the colony without any accident, and the following morning, 


| We reached Piatigorst in the evening ; the Count observing to me on parting, 
in what | thought was a somewhat significant manner, that our adventure had 
been well and fortunately accomplished. Whether there was more in this than 


| about four o’clock, rose, ahd proceeded on our enterprise. We found the ascent | met the ear, is left to the reader's imagination ; perhaps after what I have re- 


fatiguing enough, as we had anticipated ; but if we experienced this at the com- | Jated, he will agree with me, and think there was; at least this impression was 
mencement, we soon found it was child’s play to that which awaited us as we | not lessened, when we héard, on our return, that official information had been 
approached the summit, the height appearing greater, and far more difficult as | forwarded tothe Commandant, apprizing him that the body of the Circassian 
each step brought us nearer to it. At length, half-dead with fatigue, after near- | cavalry, whom I have already mentioned, as having, under one of their most en- 
ly four hours’ constant exertion, when about three-fourths of our task had been ' terprising and able chiefs, passed the Kouban, had already surprised and cut off 
completed, we found ourselves brought to stand-still on a species of platform, at | several of the advanced posts. 

the foot of what appeared an absolutely perpendicular face of rock, reaching, if The next morning found me so extremely stiff in all my limbs, but more par- 
not the whole way, most certainly a considerable portion of what remained of | ticularly in the arms, that I could scarcely move; nor was it till several days 
the distance yet to be accomplished. | afterwards that, by the use of the hot baths, I got rid of this disagreeable se- 

Having rested ourselves, we proceeded to reconnoitre the possibility of our ad- quence to our mountain adventure. 


| Tt was towards the middle of August that I took my departure for the Sour 
Waters at Kislavosk. As I shall, in another paper, more particularly describe 
the whole of the different Baths of the Caucasus, I shall very casually revert to 
them here, and only then in instances where any descriptive passage 1s requisite 
fer the elucidation of any points of the narrative that may require it. Our par- 
ty was here joined by three other officers of the guard, who were serving as vo- 
: 8: lunteers in the Army of the Caucasus,* my first acquaintance with one of 
ingly observed, however ordinary and indifferent to mountain-cats, Highlanders, | . 1.4... since it has subsequently ripened into intimacy, not only with himself 
Circassians, and other wild animals, was anything but such a common-place affair but the whole of his family, I may here relate, since it was somewhat amusing, 
to himself and our other two attendants, who had passed almost the whole of from its singularity. 
their lives on horseback in the plains. He wore the uniform of the Cuirassiers of the Imperial Guard, but the bloff, 
Convineed, however, that no other resource was left, unless the undertaking | oq. gvod-looking countenance, perfectly English manner and bearing, and above 
was altogether abandoned, he acquiesced, and we again resumed our labours all, his fluency of language, not only free from the slightest foreign accent, but 
We had not, however, proceeded more than a hundred yards, before first one, aud | ,artaking somewhat of a broad Yorkshire dialect, all struck me with so much 
then the other, of the Nogais paused, and then quietly slid down upon the plat- | ..:onishment, that I involuntarily exclaimed,—“ Wheat the devil, are you an 
form again. We continued our route ; and, after a considerable time, with every | Englishman !”"—He laughed as he replied, he could not claim that honour fur- 
ther than the posseasion of the language, together with a devoted attachment to 
Old England, and everything belonging to ber His name was L—— i, he was 
of a noble Russian family, and had, he informed me, been educated under an 
English clergyman, though, from the circumstance of his nurse having been 
from the north, he had never wholly got rid of the accent he had acquired from 


method. The thick, high grass through which we had waded on our route up 
afforded a sufficiently strong hold to cling to, and our guide and myself at once 
declared, that by this mode only, therefure, and trusting to our nerves and sinews 
must our ascent be accomplished. 

The Nogais Tartars, and even tie Count himself, were a little startled, and 
somewhat demurred as to this mode of proceeding ; which, as the latter laugh- | 


bruises, our arms half hauled off, and repeatedly being like Mahomet's coffin 
swinging betwixt heaven and earth, we at length reached a spot from whence we 





* The Cossacks of the Line have adopted the arms, clothing, and accoutrements of 
their Circassian adversaries. 


,t The war-cry of the Circassians is an imitation, frightfully resembling the reality, of her when a child. “A, 
the jackal. I have heard many Russian officers assert, that their most desperate onset A few days after my arrival, a party of ten or twelve of us were out enjoying 
never produced one-half the panic this fearful shout occasioned among the ranks of the 


soldiery,especially in an ambuscade the pleasures uf the chase, and carried away by the ardour of the sport, we felt 
+ A verst is about three quarters of a mile —- 
) Throughout the whole of the Caucasian Provinces ave colonies of Germans posses- * Several of the younger officers of the Imperial Guard are annually sent from St. Pe- 
sed by Imperial Ukase of considerable privileges, they are chiefly agriculturists, and | tersburg to serve the spring and summer campaigns in the Caucasus, for the purpose of 
are in general, sober, orderly, and well-conducted communities.; | | acquiring military experience. 
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but little disposed to listen to the remonstrances of one or two of the more pru- 


dent our number, who more than once reminded us we had got far be- 
penta tinen line, and were full ten or twelve versts in the enemy’s coun- 
try. On we went, however, mayo m0 through the rich valleys, and up and 
down the various hills, till after several hours, our horses being pretty well jaded, 

ourselves rendered extremely hungry, we halted for some time at a small 
grove, on the brow of a hill, commanding an extensive view of the superb sce- 

in our front, which, occasionally broken in upon by knots of trees, and rising, 
caine mounds, seemed one continued carpet of green verdure. 

In the course of half an hour some of the party were again mounted, others 
‘were engaged in tightening their girths, while some had not even yet finished 
the more important daties in which their masticatory organs were still employed, 
when two or three of the former who bad ndden half-way down, and were gazing 
on the scene before them, all at once wheeled their horses round, and with con- 
siderable pes painted in their countenances, and calling out, au grand galop, 
les montagnards, darted down the opposite side of the hill, in which they were 

uickly followed by allthe rest, with the exception of L——i and myself, the 
jelay on my part being occasioned, in the first place, by my very imperfectly 
understanding what had been the cause of this sudden confusion; and again, 
being at the same moment occupied in arranging the saddle girths, while the at- 
tention of my companion was mure seriously bent upon a large sandwich, and 
a pint bottle of Champagne, in the diligent discussion of which he was em- 
ployed at the time. 
ur delay seemed to cause considerable impatience, and not a few execra- 
tions on the part of our companions, who, of course could not leave us bebind, 
and one of whom, a short, stout, corpulent, elderly gentleman immediately rode 
back, and darting an angry glance at me, bitterly reproached my companion for 
his hair-brained folly, in thus hazarding the lives of the whole party by his di- 
latory supineness. We, however, soon mounted, and on rejoining the party, 
and inguiring into the cause of this sudden: confusion, were at once informed, 
that about three or four hundred yards immediately in our front, twelve or 
fifteen men were observed stealthfully gliding from one cluster of underwood 
to another. 

All were now turned for instant flight, when raising my voice, I pointed out 
the consequences of such an ill-advised measure, since, if the persons who had 
been seen possessed any hostile intentiou, they would soon overtake us, their 
horses being much fresher than ours, and their numbers, in all probability, ten 
times as numerous ; that from the greater part of us wearing the costume of 
the country, it was impossible, at that distance, for them to have ascertained 
whether we were a party of Cossacks of the Line, or a detachment from their 
own body, but that the slightest signs of flight on our part, would at once deter- 
mine our real character, and give the signal for an immediate pursuit. I fur- 
ther suggested, that our best course of proceeding would be to descend to the 
valley at the foot of the hill, which, by an even, though circuitous course, led 
direct to the town and post of Kislavosk, and which would sometimes expose 
uz to, but more generally exclude us from, the view of our opponents, between 
whom and ourselves, by moving along at a slow trot, we should then place some 
distance, without blowing our horses, should they feel inclined to pursue ; till, 
having fairly got a good start, and successive hills having wholly closed all sight 
of us from those in our rear, we could then ply whip and spur, and try who 
could soonest verify the old proverb of, ‘devil take the hindmost.” 

This advice, which was warmly seconded by L——i, and several others, was 
finally agreed to, and we commenced our retreat not without sundry misgivings, 
and frequent turnings of the head over the shoulder from the whole party ; when, 
having gained our vantage ground without any pursuit or molestation, off we 
started, flying like the wind, keeping, as the old saying has it, “one spur in, 
and the other never out ;” the whole bringing most forcibly to my remem- 


Zhe Albion. 


till towards ing, the Commandant deemed it the most advisable to keep the 
intelligence cen to himself and his Adjutant till after their departure, when 
he communicated to those present what was likely to occur. ‘ 

This intelligence, as may naturally be supposed, caused some sensation 
among us all, though the almost universal opinion was it would terminate in 
nothing, since the mountaineers were too wily to hazard an attack where the 
chances were so much against them, the more especially with the terrible re- 
membrance befure them of their previous assault upon this place ; and would 
be made aware on their approach, by some of their secret friends, of the formi- 
dable force which poste them, from the reinforcements which had poured in 
from all sides. , 

It was towards three o'clock ; our party had broke up, and we were mingled 
in different parts of the ranks, when a low bubbling noise came upon the ear,— 
it ceased, but was again distinctly heard, and at length gradually increased, till 
although still at some distance, a practised ear could distinguish the rushing 
sound of a body of horse, advancing at speed. I listened, with attention stretch- 
ed to the utmost, till I believe I could with distinctness have heard the sound of 
a leaf stirring, when the silence of the night was at once broken in upon by the 
long roll of the dram, answered by the calls of the trampet and bugle, and in 
less than five minutes the serrated ranks stood prepared, steady, but almost 
with the same stillness as before. 

A quarter of an hour elapsed,—the noised had ceased, and we could see 
the lance-blades of the Cossak videttes glittering in the moonlight, as they 
sat motionless in their saddles, in the track from whence our assailants were 
expected. : 

Some further time passed, and at length the nearest half squadron to the main 
road, throwing out its skirmishers, advanced along it at a brisk trot, several of 
us spurring to the front, and following it. Aftera ride of three versts, we were 
brought to a dead halt ; for there, full in our front,steod a massive dense column 
of horsemen, not three hundred yards distant, a little detached from whom, and 
somewhat again in advance, were a group of eight or ten persons (one conspl- 
cuous among the rest,) whose gleaming helmets and coats of mail flashed with 
a brilliant radiance in the bright moonlight beams, while, in apparently deep and 
earnest conversation with them, were several persons on foot, imparting, we felt 
at once convinced, every information regarding our movements. 

The individual who by his air and manner seemed the leader of the band, on 
our halting, suddenly put his gallant horse in motion, and rode singly towards us, 
his immediate followers, however, almost directly imitating his example, though 
at a walk only, apparently as if to be in readiness to support him should occasion 
require. 

At once arush and a whirr were heard from the rear of our party, the 
herald of half a dozen rockets, which flew into the air, and, with the accom- 
paniment of a couple of blue-lights, cast a perfect glare of light over the whole 
scene ! 

The Circassian chieftain advanced, halted, and then again moving his horse 
from one point to another, seemed earnestly and attentively to regard our ranks 
and numbers. He was so near that any Cossack of the party might have shot 
him—a result, I will freely confess, I sat shivering with anxiety, expecting eve- 
ry moment to see. Suddenly he turned and rejoined his men on the spur; wher, 


, almost immediately afterwards, the persons I have previously mentioned as ha- 


ving stood near him on foot, plunged into the neighbouring bushes and disap- 
peared ; while the whole column wheeled about, and slowly and leisurely can- 
tered away. 
We gazed after them as they departed, my whole attention aever for one in- 
stant withdrawn from their chief, in whose person I felt convinced I once more 
beheld the haughty and imperious, yet noble and chivalrous bearing of—my 
Friend of the Mountain !—[ By Lieut.-Col. G. Poulett Cameron, K. T. S., etc., 














brance, an exactly similar scene that had occurred once in life to me before, in 
which a part of the force I belonged to, having succeeded in getting into an 
ambuscade, those possessed of swift horses, strong arms, and good luck, suc- | 
ceeded in clearing their way through, the survivors merely leaving three fourths 
of their original number behind them. 

Better fortune, however, attended us this time, as we reached Kislavosk 
without the slightest danger, except what resulted from the various mountain 
streams which crossed us in our flight, and which, in some places of great depth | 
andrunning with extreme violence, were not passed without some hazard, | 
though so admirably trained were our gallant chargers, that no other inconve- 
nience was the result, than an occasional cold-bath to our lower extremities, 
reaching, however, at times up to tlie breast. 


There was a grand ball to take place this evening: from the house in which | 


I lodged a foot-path led to the shrubbery, which surrounded the Assembly-rooms | 
where it was held. The night was dark in the extreme, so much so, in fact, | 


that it was barely possible to see a yard before me; however, I had traversed the 
route in question so often, that with the blaze of light in the rooms before me as 
a guide, could not well diverge from it. 

was within a short distance of the plantation, when all at once I was 
surprised, and certainly a good deal startled, by hearing, almost close to me, 
** Who goes there ?” 

Tt was not the usual prompt, sharp, and ringing challenge of the sentinel, but | 
that tone of voice so difficult to describe, though so well understood, which her- 
alds an ambuscade, night attack, or other service of a secret nature. Deeply 

and intently I endeavoured to pierce into the murky veil which everywhere sur- 
rounded me, and, rendered familiar with the darkness, I at length distinctly made 
out, not half a dozen yards from the spot where I stood, the dim outline of the 
figure of a Russian soldier, of whose near proximity I was not aware till that 
instant, and from whom the challenge issued. I made the requisite answer, and 
passed on ; not without considerable surprise, mingled with some slight degree 
of anxiety at this unexpected phenomenon, which was by no means decreased 
on hearing on either side, at some little distance, a low murmuring sound gra- 
dually rising and falling, which a practised ear would have at once distinguished 
as the gathering in secrecy and silence of a large body of disciplined men. 

On entering the ball-room, I could not help observing that the features of 
the Commandant, Colonel P , (a German, on whose usually calm and im- 
perturbable face [ had previously supposed nothing but the shock of an absolute 
earthquake under his feet would have produced the slightest impression,) ap- 
peared to wear an expression of doubt and thoughtful anxiety, which gave a tri- 
ple portion of gravity to his solemn countenance. 

The ball, however, proceeded merrily, the waltz, the galoppe, and the grace- 
fnl mazurka following each other in rapid succession. 

It was after a turn in the former that I was standing with my partner at one 
of the half-open windows, leading out upon the balcony, when gazing upwards 
at the few stars which now glimmering in the heavens made it apparent the 
darkness was about to subside, I suddenly felt a pressure on the arm, followed 
by the half-startled exclamation of “ Grand Dieu,—qu’est ce que c'est que cela! 
—ecoutez.” 

“Ce n'est rien,” I replied carelessly, “encore un tour.” On the completion 
of which, however, having handed my partner to her seat, I glanced once more 
at the Commandant, being firmly convinced that if ever in the course of my 
life I had heard the rumbling of artillery, it had been a few minutes previous, 
which, coupled with what I had already witnessed, led me to believe that the 
present drama stood some chance of being brought to a bloody termination, 
for which, it was now but too evidently apparent, every preparation had been 
made! Atthe time my attention was again turned upon Colonel P——, he 
was, accompanied by his Adjutant, about re-entering the ball-room, from which 
he had been for a moment absent, the expression of anxiety which had previous- 
ly marked his features having disappeared, and it struck me (for I was not near 
enough to say with certainty) that he seemed to heave a long and deep-drawn 
breath, as of a person delivered from a heavy and painful burthen. 

It was nearly an hour past midnight, the ladies having partaken of the light 
refection usually served at the termination of a féte, had all withdrawn, and the 
others were about to follow the example, previous to the final breaking-up of the 
party, when I stepped forward once more to the balcony, and there at once be- 

eld, as if by a stroke of magic, a full confirmation of all my suspicions ! 

What a magnificent,—what a glorious scene !—the darkness had wholly and 
entirely disappeared, and in its place the blue firmament of heaven (of which 





those who have traversed the Isles of Greece in the summer season can form a | 


good conception) glittered with a myriad of stars, and with the moon blazing in 


a splendour which rendered the light almost equivalent to that of day, fell upon | 


the bright and bristling array of a forest of lances and bayonets, which glistened 


employed on a special service in Persia.} 


oe 
CANADIAN POLITICS. 
To the Editor of the Albion.—[{ Concluded] 
Quebec, September 16, 1840. 

There is, I fear, a prevalent feeling in the States that John Bull may now be 
insulted with impunity—that once sturdy and formidable gentleman having 
falien into senile doating and decrepitude—and moreover, his heavy knapsack 
of debt bowing him down and almost breaking his back. Yet notwithstanding, 
he has a very broad and strong back, the said Mr. John, and mighty muscular 
arms besides. But, the strapping youth Jonathan, too, is far from being in good 
fighting condition—his sinews of war are much relaxed, and he is weak about 
the loins. Shaking hands then, instead of exchanging fisticuffs, would be more 
suitable employment for both parties—the latter unprofitable amusement being 


likely only to end in leaving black and bloody marks on the venerable visage of | 


the Papa, and perhaps putting out an ‘‘ ogle”’ or flattening the aquiline nose of 
the Son. 

But, to drop our figure—let not America be too confident in the opinion above 
glanced at. The debt of England is a very puzzling subject, and has taken in 
many wise heads. Great financiers at first shuddered at the idea of its reaching 


| twenty millions of money; and from the time of its large increase during Marl 
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insatiable—crying constantly—‘‘ Give—give ’’ and the mother country’s voice 
was as uniformly— We give.” They should give now with a more sparing 
hand ; for the experience of the past proves that one concession was the parent 
of a dozen others, and the end was ill ahaa discontent, and insurrection, be- 
cause any thing was refused. The files of despatches in the Colonial Office 
from Lord Dalhousie’s time to Lord Gosford's, are little more than a tissue of 
flattery of the agitators here, and soft words thrown away in attempts te mollify 
and persuade nature's unsusceptible of conviction, because unwilling to be con- 
vincea, These despatches might profitably be read, not for imitation, but avoid- 
ance, Let the voice of reason only, henceforward, be heard from the Colonial 
Secretary—avoiding all flummery ; and let present and future agitators learn that 
power is ready to call attention to it. 

Yet mischief even now is breeding here—a formidable opposition to the Go- 
vernment is organizing in Lower Canada, and the grumblers are not without their 
plausibilities. ‘They talk much of the unequal representation in the United As- 
sembly, having respect to population, to the advantage of the Upper Province— 
of the injustice of burdening the whole United Province with the Upper Canada 
Debt—of the high civil list—£75,000 a-year—which they aver, together with 
the interest of the debt, will swallow up all the fiscal income of the Province, 
leaving little or no surplus for public works—charitable, or scientific institutions, 
or the great desideratum—Education ; and of several minor grievances. 

As to the inequality of the representation of the two Provinces in the United 
Assembly, the case was one of great difficulty. No doubt the Government 
wished to avoid it as much as possible ; but under the peculiar circumstances, it 
was necessarily and politically unavoidable; for to give the Lower Province a 
representation based on her greater population, would be in all respects tanta- 
mount to restoring her former constitution, the privileges of which she had abused, 
and was proved unworthy of enjoying again. She would thus Lave the same 
power in the new Legislature, as she had so sadly mis-employed before. Be- 
sides, whatever may obtain elsewhere, population is not exclusively the basis of 
representation in our institutions—there is another, named property, and a third 
—viz., sex; and there ought to be a fourth—intelligence and character. The 
fact is, Lower Canada had lost caste, and the question appears to have been— 
shall we disfranchise the counties implicated in two consecutive insurrections, in 
toto, for a certain period, or reduce the Provincial representation generally to a 
level with the Upper Province? The latter, although having something of the 
character of punishing the innocent for the guilty, appears to be preferable to 
the annual exclusion of the disaffected districts, and thé kind of personal stigma 
thus long cast on the inhabitants. Besides, as has been often urged, the present 
legislation must also be prospective, and take into consideration the greater ratio 
at which population and wealth increase in Upper, than in Lower Canada. This, 
to be sure, is a subordinate reason—the gist of the arrangement being demon- 
strative necessity ; on which,notwithstanding the beautiful bad names bestowed 
on this “tyrant’s plea” we must act, and do act, as often in public and national 
measures as in private life. 

With regard to the transfer of the whole debt of the Upper, to the United 
Province, it certainly appears both impolitic and unjust. Only that portion con- 
nected with the Weliand and St. Lawrence Canals, should be charged on the 
joint revenue ; and the people above ought to pay the remainder themselves. As 
to the large Civil List, it may be observed that, quietness being restored, pros- 
perity must follow, andthe Revenue increase very much. Even during the fe- 
verish times of Papineau's ascendancy, it nearly doubled in five years; and al- 
though it naturally fell off in 1837 and '38, last year’s revenue exceeded the year 
before, by about £40,000 ; and this year’s—judging from the augmented impor- 
tations—must increase in, perhaps, an equal ratio. Yesterday and the day be- 
fore, no less than 200 ships from Europe, dropped anchor in our beautiful basin, 
and I find on reference, that this 17th of September, 1840, beats 1839 by 263 
ships, carrying between 90 and 100,000 tons. Emigration also has much in- 
creased—this year’s trebling the last ; and from the scarcity of money in the 
States, fewer of them being mere birds of passage thitherthan formerly. Ihave 
little doubt, if things settled down quietly, and confidence in the stability of this 
happy state of affairs were restored—if the people were let alone and suffered to 
eschew politics, and mind their proper business—but that the revenue would again 
double itself in the same time as before. 

The necessary Provincial expenses of the two years’ troubles, though a flea- 
bite to the sums they cost the Mother Country, no doubt cut deeply into the in- 
come of the Province, as a retribution for hoarding up the cash in the Receiver- 
General's chest, and starving the public officers,—but this drain cannot be per- 
manent,for prosperity and tranquillity would be sure to dry it up. 

There must be many difficulties in conducting the public business in the first 
United Parliament, but none that are insuperable. The choice of the Speaker 
of the Assembly, and the locale of the Legislature will be points of much impor- 
tance—only at ‘Toronto and Quebec are there suitable accommodations,and ns ol 
seems little doubt that the former city will have the honor of opening the ball ; 
although the latter, from various important considerations, would appear to be 
the fitting permanent seat of Government. The initiatory trial of strength be- 
tween the conservative,or,we should rather say, British party, and the opposition, 
will, in all likelihood, as at home, be the question of the Speaker; and here I 








borough’s wars to the French revolution, there were not wanting eminent states- 


| men and political economists, who assigned it a maximum limit every ten or | 


twelve years, beyond which they insisted it could not be increased without Na- 


| tional Bankruptcy. If I mistake not, Hume, Smollet, the first Pitt, Burke, 


Fox, and even Adam Smith, joined in this opinion. There may exist such ne 


have little doubt as to the result. The upper members, almost to a man, will 
vote for an upper country Speaker, and I think a considerable section from be- 
low will join them. No French Canadian is likely to have any chance of 
success. 


The new Speaker of the Assembly will have no easy duties to perform. From 


plus ultra limit, but we certainly appear to be far from it yet; and we see how the natural desire of both parties to act moderately at first—feel their way and 
all these predictions have been falsified. ‘The debt has quintupled since the | ascertain their strength—the early part of the first session may pass smoothly 
days of Queen Anne ; but the strength and wealth and influence of the nation ! enough. But this will scarcely last, and we shall probably see t ie old combat 
have advanced ina much greater ratio. Instead of foundering with the ‘weight, between the races fought occasionally in the House of Assembly, if not the Le- 
the good ship Britannia has buoyantly held her glorious course, whilst the debt | gislative Council, with considerable mutual objurgation, requiring felicitous ad- 
has only appeared to serve as necessary ballast. dress and great ability in the presidents to allay. We may be amused some- 
The truth is, I believe that the 800 millions which Great Britain owes, chief- | times, even on an unfavourable decision of the Speaker respecting some moot- 
ly to herself, or rather, the 30 millions of interest, are lessin proportion to her | ed point, by the Cété gauche getting up in a body and quitting the House. 
means and income than the existing debt of any other European nation ; andless| Several stringent checks on the powers of the popular branch of the Legisla- 
also than the aggregate debt of the twenty-six United States. Of this her high | ture have been introduced into the new constitution. Besides, the £500 quali- 
credit in the money markets of all the world is the best criterion, founded as it | fication clause wil] help to keep out those pauper members,ready always to vote 


must be on her fidelity to her engagements and ability to fulfil them. Had she | at command, who constituted the strength of Papineau. No doubt it will be 
any difficulty the other day in raising twenty millions of money to pay the pro- | eva‘ted, but it is neither pleasant to perjuve one’s self, nor to have the chance of 
prietors in the West Indies for the slaves she emancipated’ No. The capital- | an indictment for the misdemeanor, as the law softly terms it,hanging over one’s 
ists bought the stock greedily. What other power could do the same! Would) head. ‘The origination of money bills with the government, although it may 


she, if overwhelming necessity called for war with any country—aye or with open some new sources of jobbing and corruption, will close many more that ne- 
half the world, be unable to borrow double that sum now? Unquestionably she | cessarily spring from the old practice. Onthe whole I am of opinion that the 
could raise it easily. As for the States, with their agreeable reverie of an extin- | evil effects of the course pursued by the Assembly here of late years—the ab- 
guished debt, whilst the Treasury is empty, the Government drafts protested, surd and futile insurrection and their consequences—the fear of a second sus- 
and the individual States half bankrupt—she would on the contrary find it a| pension of the constitution—the little aid to be expected from the other side of 
hard task to “ raise the wind” as Jeremy Dicdler hath it, to meet the exigencies the Lines incase of fresh disturbances—the recollection of the gallant bearing 
of a conflict with England. 7 of the men of British origin, and their effective support of the government—the 

But it is painful even to talk of such a possibility. Let us hope for better | new steam communications by which we are brought one thousand miles neaer 
things. Though, thirty years ago half the late and present causes of unfriend-| England than before—and, though last not least, a regular force five times its 
ship and irritation sufficed to bring about a foolish war, both nations ovght to be | former strength, will, or ought to, teach the majority in the new Legislature, 
wiser now. And in this unnatural struggle neither gained the object sought, | calmness, moderation, and hearty co-operation with the governor in promoting 
but both suffered dishonour and loss ; for if the American Navy raised its cha-| the permanent good of the Province. It is not likely that they wili enter on that 


racter, the Army did not, and a captured capital was a blot in the national es- 
cutcheon. Great Britain's flag too, was deeply stained. I am glad now to see 
the respective governments acting a better part; though it is fearful to think 
that they may against their will be hurried into conflict by an explosion on this 
frontier or the isolated violence of Maine. As to the everlasting Boundary | 
Question, let the President's Commissioners confute Messrs. Featherstonhaugh | 
and Mudge if they can; but whether they can or not, the matter must be re- 
ferred soon to some friendly and neutral power—Austria or Prussia, | 
for instance—with a solemn pledge on both sides to abide by the award, whether 
it be a recognition of the rights claimed by one party, or splitting the difference 
Sut to this Maine will not agree. What then, is it with every fractional part 
of one nation that the government of another treats? And if the General Go- 
vernment cannot act for Maine or any of the other twenty five States, that 
chooses to nullify and be contumacious in matters and questions subject to the 
especial jurisdiction of the Nation, how, in the name of wonder, can any territorial 
dispute be settled with a foreign country, or how can the United States be ne- 
gociated with at all? 
But, above all things, I would most respectfully and earnestly suggest that the 
| General and State Governments should set their faces sternly against the 


in its beams, extended in a circle, so as to cover every approach to the place ! screening of the border criminals. It is painful to calculate how many murder- 
The Cossack, wrapt in his cloak,lay at the head of his horse,which, ready saddled | ers and incendiaries yet reeking with guilt from thence, now pollute the Ameri- 
and bridled, stood picqueted by his lance ; the infantry, in companies, slept ex-| cansoil. At present an unhappy feeling prevails amongst the best circles in 
tended in their ranks, with their arms piled in line before them ; while the artil- | Canada that they have never been sincere in discountenancing unlawful med- 
lerymen were stretched beside their guns, save the few who, with lighted match- | dling with our disturbances, and that they would even be pleased to see them 
es, stood prepared to act on the instant ! | renewed. This cannot be true, for no man’s house is safe when his neighbour's 

While still gazing upon and admiring, the brilliant spectacle before me, I was | is on fire. I would also venture to hint that the good people with you should 
suddenly roused by hearing my name shouted in a dozen voices from the sup- | disabuse themselves of the fond notion that they are to be paramount on this 
per-room, on entering which I received the ironical congratulations of all| continent. This cannot consist with friendly relations, and it would be mon- 
my friends on my approaching debut as the soldier of his Imperial Majesty | strous in a Republic, however great and powerful, to attempt Napoleonising 
the Emperor of Russia, since whatever might have been my choice of either| America. We shall, in all probability, be her neighbours for many years; and 
of the belligerent powers, I had at the present moment no option from being | from painful experience on the South and West, she ought to be able to appre- 
with them. | ciate good ne‘ghbourhood to the North and East. 

It appeared that early in the morning information had been conveyed to the| I have digressed far from my main subject, but not irrelevantly; for the im- 
commanding Officer that the body of Circassians who had crossed the Kouban, | portant points now glanced at have a weighty bearing on the peace and happiness 
had resolved upon an attack that night upon the place, and warned him to be | of Canada. 
prepared. The notice was short, and time passed; the garrison consisted of | _ The satisfactory working out of the Re-union Bill, will depend very much on 
only one weak battalion and a party of Cossacks ; accordingly the most pressing | the wisdom and firmness of the Home Government. For the last twenty years 
requisitions were sent to the neighbouring posts for reinforcements. Unwilling | the system of the colonial office has been one of unlimited concession and con- 
to alarm the ladies, aware that the assault, if it did take place, would not occur / ciliation. The Canadas and other Provinces, like the Leech’s daughters, were 





course of systematic contumacy and kicking against the British government by 
which our Assembly here hastened their own extinction. The time is distant 
when we shall again see the impudent erasure of a despatch of a British Se- 
cretary of State from the Journals of a Canadian Parliament. 

Some official porsons in both Provinces are now coming forward as candidates 
for the representation of various places, and a sneering outcry is made against 
their taking the field, bound hand and foot to support the government blindly 
and implicitly, as they are supposed tobe. I am sorry to see persons joining in 
this who ought to know better, and to understand the spirit of the times we live 
in more distinctly. These good and well-meaning people little dream that they 


| are thus, not exactly cutting their own throats—though this may be the result— 


but certainly picking their own pockets, if such a solecism can be supposed pos- 
sible. They are not aware that in thus acting they strengthen a power on this 
continent—democracy—voz populi—mob-law ; which “ has increased, is increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished,” words of pregnant meaning, once applied to the 
power of the crown, now only applicable to the power of the people. One of 
the checks on the reckless course of the late Assembly here, which might have 
moderated their headlong career, was the absence of three or four official per- 
sons connected with the executive in the House, to explain its measures, obvi- 
ate objections, and promote harmony. But the Speaker hated the sight of an 
official, or the shade of any supposeable influence near his throne; in this respect, 
and many others, wilfully overlooking the natural analogy between the convenient 
ad proper practice in the House of Commons in England and its off-shoot here, 
and desirous, by adopting in the Assembly the law of the House of Representa- 
tives, to prepare the province (as he avowed was his object) for the full republi- 
can institutions he so much admired. 

These institutions are not to be spoken of lightly. They have been advoca- 
ted by some of the wisest of mankind, and adopted on a large scale by some of 
the most virtuous, the exemplary offspring of pious ancestors, who had suffered 
by arbitrary power, and whose children were predisposed to the other extreme. 
These cherished institutions are indissolubly interwoven with the recollections, 
associations, babits, language, and principles of our clear-headed neighbours, and 
I sincerely wish they may long enjoy them in moderation, political charity, pros- 
perity, and happiness. Still they are unsuitable to us, trained in a different 
school, and we would not exchange with them; and as long as we are under a 
limited monarchy—the beau ideal of government, even In the opinion of the 
ancient lovers of republicanism, who could know «t only in imagination—it is 
treason to our constitution to sap its lawful powers, privileges, and usages, by 
way of breaking it down and assimilating it to a Republic. 




















1840. 


As it is proverbially “le premier pas qui coute,” so it is often “ le premier 
coup qui vaut.” In the first place, trustworthy representatives must be chosen ; 
and these cannot be better designated in the simple language of scripture, “‘ men 
fearing God and hating covetousness,” men of good character and enlightened 
minds, having a stake in the places they come from, or in the country at large, 
-whose interests and that of the province are identified—not needy, and noisy, and 
profligate adventurers, who cannot lose, and may win, by promoting hatred to 
the government, sedition, and confusion. When the parliament meets,those who 
are leal to their duty and allegiance must take their part at once, and keep it— 
show their force at the first, and carefully avoiding all causes of internal diffe- 
xence, bear down on the enemy in an united phalanx. On the first important 
— a good majority will go far to decide the tone of the session, perhaps 
the parliament. On the one side there will be violent declamation and empty 
swaggering ; combined at the same time with doubt, despondeney, and depress- 
ing recollections—on the other the moderation, confidence of right, the inspirit- 
ing remembrance of recent success, and the glowing anticipation of victory 
again. Every true Canadian, therefore, who wishes the good of his country and 
the peace and happiness of his children—who shrinks from himself launching, 
or launching all that is dear to him, into the tempests and surges of revolution— 
who desires to preserve his conscience undefiled and his faith and allegiance un- 
spotted—in one word, every man deserving the ennobling appellation, a true 
hearted Englishman, will be at his post morning, noon, and night, and that great 


country, which first shed civil and political light among the purblind nations of 


the earth, will “expect him to do his duty.” 

Under her broad and benignant Aogis he may be sure of enjoying the utmost 
license of speech and action consistent with his own well-being and the good of 
the community, the surest protection of property, the widest sphere for talent, 
industry and enterprize—the surest reward of genius—the fullest independence 
in religion ; together with the privileges, and prestige of her great name. All 
this is matter of demonstration and certainty, resting on the experience of ages 
and of millions. But on the other hand, separated from her, all is doubtful and 
experiment—an uncertain, dark and dangerous—it may be a convulsed and 
bloody futurity. 

T remain, my dear sir, faithfully yours, Mies. 
————$—= 


CHINA. 


On the feasibility and expediency of establishing British settlements on some 
of the islands of China, for the purpose of securing a commercial depot, the 
Canton Press of April 25th makes ihe following remarks— 

“ As great attention has lately been attracted towards the islands with which 
the Yellow Sea and other parts are sprinkled, and it has moreover been stated 
that we know next to nothing of the same, we wish to say a few words upon the 
subject. The whole mass may be divided into the following groups: 1. The 
Canton ; 2. The Formosan; 3. The Haetan; 4. Choosan; 5. The Korean; 
6. The Japanese. 

“1. The largest of the Canton group are Haenan and Namo, the former at 
the South-western, the latter at the Eastern extremity of this province, whilst 
the Canton archipelago is thickest studded withthem. The coasts of the first 
island are well known, and have been partly surveyed by Ross; the interior is 
a terra incognita. The numerous islands in our neighbourhood have been again 
and again visited by our mariners: and both the harbours between them, as well 
as the passages, are well described in the Directory. No anchorage, however, 
is'so convenient, and for all purposes of trade so well situated as Hong-kong. 
Namo has been traversed in every direction, and the places of shelter about 
that island have carefully been noted down. 

“2. The Formosan group has been less visited. The great island itself has, 
since its repossession by the Chinese, scarcely ever fixed the attention of the 
mercantile adventurer. Ofits riches we have frequently heard; its importance 
to the opposite continent is very great ; but there is only one harbour on the 
West coast, viz. that of Tan-shwny, and another on the northernmost point, 
Bay of Kelung. The Eastern coast is an unknown territory, and we are even 
less acquainted with it than with Spitzbergen. Had some of the ardour which 
prompted our most hardy seamen to visit the Polar regions been directed to 
these quartera, the result would have been more satisfactory ; and if we had had 
information about the said island, we do not doubt but that a flourishing trade 
might have been carried on by this time. 
group (eight islets,) inhabited by as gertle and civilized a race as the Loochoo 
islands ; bat we are not able to tell whether there are any harbours amongst 
them. The Pang-koo (Pscadores,) between China and Formosa, are remarkable 
for their sterility and good harbours; and their possession is indispensably ne- 
cessary to the land of Formosa. , 

“3. The Haectan group is less numerous and important than the preceding 
The principal island known under that name is well inhabited: those that are si- 
tuated at a considerable distance out to sea, like Oksu-nan-yih (Lam-jit), are ex- 
ceedingly sterile ; nevertheless inhabited, not by pirates, assome would lead us 
to believe, but by industrious farmers and fishermen. Me-choo isa very delizht- 
ful spot. These, as well as the islands around the entrance of the Min river,are 
tolerably well known ; but the whole chain that stretches thence to Fah-ning-foo 
and the frontiers of Che-keang has scarcely ever been visited. Some very good 
anchorages have been found by occasional visiters, and the natives bear a high 
character for orderly behaviour. 

“4. The Chusan group is small, but remarkable on account of the high state 
of cultivation in which the islands are found, whilst their situation in a commer- 
cial point of view is the most advantageous that possibly can be found anywhere. 
Close to Central China, in the neighbourhood of the most flourishing cities of 
the empire, are Ning-po, Hang choo, Shang-hae, and Soo-choo, and many mere ; 
and being the general thoroughfare between the Northern and Southern trade of 
China, they are the most important of the whole. 

“5. The Korean group is countless in number; little known, however, and 
only the outer ones have been twice visited. They are richly wooded, but scan- 
tily inhabited ; the timber that grows there is of the best quality. Some of this 
chain stretch out tothe Gulf of Chihle, and near the coast of Shantung. The 
largest is situated to the South, called Quelport ; which was made known to us 
by some shipwrecked Dutch sailors, who lived there at the beginning of the se- 
venteenth century. 

“6. The Japanese islands are the most considerable ; the principal of the Loo- 
choo group has often come under the observation of our navigators; the chain 
that runs in a northerly direction to Japan is well laid down on the charts. Both 
this and another stretching down from the bay of Jeddo to the Bonin Jsiands are 
of volcanic construction, and several have craters. The whole is an archipela- 
go in itself, inbabited by semi civilized races, with strong prejudices against fo- 
reign intercourse. 

** Of all the propositions made for the establishment of an European settlement 
none is less feasible than at the Bonin Islands. No Chinese junk would ever 
venture so far in a boisterous sea ; and if one ina hundred reached them, it 
would be mere luck. The policy itself of having an insular establishment be- 
yond the control of the adjacent despotic governments is a very sound one ; and, 
as there is such an extensive field for making a proper choice, we do not doubt 
but that a suitable spot will be fixed upon. e want another Singapore, which 
shall not attract the neighbouring nations to its market, with a good harbour, and 
sufficient arable soil to feed its own inhabitants. These are two indispensable 
things ; and the island must, moreover, be situated on the high-road of the trad- 
ing craft. Under such circumstances, we may promise ourselves great results 
from such a colony, and though this measure does not contain a panacea for 
healing all wounds, yet a great many evils will be counteracted, and almost in- 
surmountable difficulties obviated. Time will show how far this important ob- 


ject can be realized, and also prove whether cur anticipations have been falla- 
cious or true.” 


—_—_—— Oe 
RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT—STATEMENT OF THE 
PASSENGERS. 


Steam Ship President, 
Nov. 9, 1840. 

We the undersigned, passengers on board the Steam Ship President, from New 
York to Liverpool, feel it due to the commander, Capt. Keane, to give publicity 
to the following statement of facts, explanatory of the true cause of our return- 
ing again to the port of our departure, before accomplishing our intended voy- 
age :— 

“On the morning after our leaving New York, Nov. 3d, we encountered a strong 
head wind, from the N.E., which gradually increased to a hard gale, with a very 
heavy sea, against which the ship was propelled by steam for four successive 
days, without making a greater progress, during the whole of that time, than 
about 300 miles on our way. 

On Saturday the 7th of November, Captain Keane assembled his passengers 
together, and communicated to them that he had received « report from the En- 
gineer stating that there remained only 14 days consumption of coal on board ; 
and there being every probability of a continuance of the adverse gale for sever- 
al days longer, he deemed it his duty to make this known to his passengers with- 
out delay. He then frankly expressed his opinion that it would be running too 
great a risk to proceed farther on the voyage under such circumstances, as 14 

days was the shortest time in which we could hope to reach England, if the ad- 
verse gale should cease immediately, and we should be favoured with fair 
winds and fine weather for the greater part of the way. But es we could not 
safely reckon on this, our position would be a very painful one, if, after exnaust- 
ing our 14 days supply of coal we should then find ourselves approaching the 

English coast without any fuel on board. He thought it his duty, therefore, for 

the interest of all concerned, both owners and passengers, to return to New 

York while the gale lasted, there to take in the requisite supply of coal and then 





To the East is the Hat-chiko-matchi | 


Che Albion. 


to resume the voyage. - He wished at the same time 


and reasonings to his passengers, to obtain an ex 
subject. 

n this, a deliberate conversation followed among the passengers, in which 
some difference of opinion appearing to exist on minor points, it was thought 
best to take the decision of the whole body presemt on the main question, and 
accordingly their votes were taken ; those who approved of the return to New 
York, and who thought the reasons for this step abundantly sutficient, being re- 
quested to answer in the affirmative, and those who thought a further perseve- 
rance preferable, to answer in the negative, when only two to embrace 
the latter view, out of at least sixty gentlemen assembled on the occasion. 

Afver this brief narrative of facts, we desire tostate that the good qualities of 
the President as a sea boat, were tested and proved in the most satisfactory 
manner during the gale, which she weathered in perfect security, without strain- 
ing a bolt or a timber, and with less motion or working in her frame than is 
usually seen under similar circumstances. Our confidence in her perfect safety 
was therefore never once shaken or disturbed, as no vessel could have sustain- 
ed herself better during such a gale as she encountered. = 

To Capt. Keane and his otficers we also bear the willmg testimony of our 
unreserved praise for their vigilant and indefatigable attention to their duties 
throughout the whole of the gale; and we deem the conduct of the Captain, in 
returning to New York, forthe reasons assigned, perfectly justifiable and wor- 
thy of all commendation, as best calculated to protect the lives and property 
committed to his care. 

At the same time,we feel it due to the public and to ourselves, to express our 
unqualified disapprobation of the conduct of those with whom the responsibility 
lies, who caused the ship to be sent to sea for a winter passage, with an inade- 
quate supply of fuel, and an equally manifest deficiency of hands in the crew; 
the more especially as no intermediate depet of coal has been formed at any 
place to which the ship could repair, in case of need. 

(Signed by all the passengers ) 
—_——— 
CONVEYANCING ; OR, A LEGAL MODE OF GIVING AN ORANGE. 


I give you all and singular my interest and estate, 

Right, title, claim, advantage, in the orange on that plate, 

With all its rind, its pulp, and pips, its juice as well as skin, 

And all right and advantage, too, that you can find therein ; 

With full power, at the time to bite, pull, cut, squeeze, suck, or eat, 
Or otherwise to give away, as fancy may think meet ; 

As fully and effectually as I, the said A. B., 

Am entitled now to bite, cut, suck, as whim induces me; 

Or otherwise to cut the same, or give the same away. 

With or without its rind and skin, juice, pulp, and pips, I say, 

Ox anything hereinbefore or hereinafter said 

In any other instrument, or any deeds or deed, 

To the contrary, or anywise, likewise, and notwithstanding ; 

With much more to the same effect where rhyme is not commanding. 
And such is but a sample of the laws as now they stand, 

To pass an orange legally and safely hand to hand ; 

One word left out (and some now are, and others not in place,) 

The orange would be forfeited, and none could help the case. 
Poctised from Symond's Mechanics of Law-making. 


submitting these facts 
of their opinion on the 








Married—On the 3¢ inst., by the Rev. George Mackie, A. C. Buchanan. Esq., H. B. M. 
chief agent for Emigrants, and third son of James Buchanan, H. B. M. Consul for New 
York, to Charlotte Louisa, fifth daughter of the Hon. Judge Bowen, of Her Majesty’s 
Court of King’s Bench for the District of Quebec. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 8 1-2 a 8 3-4 per cent. prem. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1840. 


We are without later inte!ligence from England, but the British Queen which 


sailed on the Ist instant may be very shortly expected. Having pretty well 


| exhausted the political topics which agitate the eastern hemisphere in our last 





; | out one week 


| 
| 


| bound to call the attention of the steamboat companies to. 





we shall reserve ourselves until another arrival brings us additional intelligence. 





RETURN OF THE PRESIDENT FOR COALS. 

The steam ship President put back for a supply of fuel after having been 
It appears that she met with such tempestous weather, and ex- 
pended so much of her coal that this step was necessary. We insert the state - 
ment of the passengers in relation to the affair. Their unqualified testimony 
with regard to the good conduct of Capt Keane and his officers, and above all 
their highly favorable report of the superb qualities of the President as a sea 
boat, are every way gratifying. 

That the President is not so fleet a vessel as Mr. Cunard’s boats, is certain, 
because the latter are built expressly for carrying the mails and passengers, 
while the former is generally laden with freight and built stiff and strong for the 
purpose. But this, as every one knows, gives her additional safety and comfort. 
The passengers say that during the tempest— 

The good qualities of the President asasea boat, were tested and proved 
in the most satisfactory manner during the gale, which she weathered in 
perfect security, without straining a bolt or a timber, and with less motion or 
working in her frame than is usually seen under similar circumstances. Our 
confidence in her perfect safety was therefore never once shaken or disturbed, 


as no vessel could have sustained herself better during such a gale as she en- 
countered. 


If we admit that a passage can be made in twenty-four or forty-eight 
hours less, by the Halifax route, it is undoubtedly an argu ment in its favor with 
those to whom ¢ime is a paramount object ; but with those who travel for plea- 
sure or comfort, the larger vessels from New York may present greater attrac- 
tions. Families and invalids, of which a great number pass and repass in the 
course of the year, would, we think, find superior advantages in the President 
and British Queen, whose ample accommodations, absence of motion—a con- 
sideration of such moment to those who suffer from sea sickness—and magnifi- 
cent deck promenades are worthy of all praise. It would be a public loss in- 
deed were these two fine vessels withdrawn from the New York line. 

But it may be asked are passengers to be expected to embark in vessels which 
a week's adverse winds will drive back to port for a reinforcement of fuel? No, 
certainlv. Their return need scarcely ever be resorted to if the fuel be properly 
husbanded. In the present case there was too much anxiety to get forward, and 
a large quantity of coal was needlessly expended ;—from 35 to 40 tons per diem, 
it seems, were actually consumed, whereas 25 is the average quantity used. 
Now it is a principle in steaming, and the same has been inculcated by Mr. 
Shaw,the very clever engineer of the company,who came out in the Sirius—that 
coal should only be expended in proportion to the distance run ; that is to say, if 
a gale be encountered of great violence, an increased consumption of coals does 
not produce a corresponding velocity in the progress of the vessel. Thus, for 
exampie, the President consumed 40 tons per diem, making, perhaps, not over 
three or four miles per hour, whereas 25 tons, or even less, would have propelled 
her two miles per hour,—losing, we admit, a mile or a mile and a half each hour, 
but saving half the quantity of fuel. Had this rule been observed by the engi- 
neer of the boat during the extreme violence of the gale, his coals would have 
held out, and his return to New York would have been avoided. Had he, in 
fact hove his vessel too for two or three days, with only fire enough to keep her 
head properly up, the mishap would not have occurred. He would not have 
made his passage in fifteen days, but he would in eighteen or twenty, whereas it 
will now probably exceed twenty-five. It follows then, from what we have said, 
that the occurrence of a very vehement gale is a period for saving fuel, rather 
than for expending an additional quantity. 

There is another point of importance to which we, as public journalists, feel 


We mean the ne- 
cessity uf having, at all times a depot of coals at the Western islands and ano- 
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We have dwelt a little upon this subject because it is one of the first impor- 


tance to the commerce, and to the reciprocal advantages of the British and Ame- 
rican nations. 


It has been well ascertained that there are few things so productive of civili- 
zation and refinement, or so conducive to the tranquil happiness of communities 
as the cultivation of the fine and liberal arts; and, as the present momentary 
dearth of news gives us room and leisure, we shall take opportunity for a few 
words of observation on the subject. To this we are farther induced by per- 
ceiving that Italian writers of late have given the history of the arts a, 
share of attention. 

One of the most striking characteristics of the arts is, that they are now re- 
paying to the mechanical world in particular, as well as to mankind in general, 
the obligations conferred upon them in their infancy, and without which they 
would never have arrived at their subsequent glorious maturity. A judicious 
critic on this subject says “The fine arts have ever been the consequences of 
the teaching of the intellect, never its teachers. Necessity is the mother of in- 
vention ; and the fine arts, whenever they have truly attained excellence, have, 
to use a familiar expression, followed the lead of society, rather than acted as a 
promoting cause ;” and the history of the Arts in Florence sufficiently justifies 
the remark. Before the period of Medici influence in that republic, the Arts 
were not cultivated as professions but trades, and as the gradual increase of 
wealth in Tuscany brought in its train the desire of ornament and of elegant gra- 
tification, so did the various artificers in works capable of ornament, exercise 
their inventive and mechanical faculties, in devising embellishments, illustra- 
tions, ornaments, until gradually the taste generally became implanted for the 
possession of works of such nature. Then it was that by degrees the shop of 
the artizan changed its designation to that of the studio of the artist. This ori- 
gin, as well as change, is applicable both to the school of Painting in Florence, 
and to the other Arts of design there, but is more particularly the history of 
those who wrought in gold or other works in which embossing was used, yet 
we see thereby how apt is the remark of the critic above alluded to. Riches 
produced leisure, leisure produced the cultivation of the intellect, luxury, and 
elegant devices, and these in their turn set the invention of artizans at work to 
comply with the wishes of their employers and increase their own emoluments. 
Works of ornament were constructed upon recognised and scientific principles, 
and the Arts became ennobled together with their professors. 

Now, whether all this were for the good or for the evil of Florence, certain 
it is that was mainly through the influence of the Medici family, who have al- 
ternately been praised as great, and conlemned as despotic and corrupting. 
Much of both is probably true, but considered as patrons of the Arts they must 
ever stand distinguished. Indeed that family collectively may, in many respects, 
be compared, as to Florence, with Pericles individually, as to Athens. In each 
case we see the founders of their city’s celebrity, for refinement and the liberal 
arts ; in each case, also, we see instances of conduct which led to the corruption 
and the faded glories of their cities. 

But our object being rather a summary view than a circumstantial consideration, 
we must narrow our path. The Architect, andthe Sculptor, no less than those 
already mentioned have flourished to an equal extent and from the same cause, in 
Florence ; and even workers in Iron, Brass, and other coarse and massy materials 
beame celebrated for the classic elegance of their designs, which have been mo- 
dels for all similar workers throughout Europe, from their own times to the pre- 
sent. And here we arrive at the point we wish, namely, that all these have been 
sedulous observers and examiners of the works of others, for the purpose of de- 
vising improvements, ascertaining excellencies, blending the best properties, or 
striking out for themselves a style founded on their own conception of the beau- 

tiesof others,without becoming slavishly addicted to servile imitation. This 











then is the true advantage to be derived from visits to the great schools of art, 


| and it is vain to expect more than a mediocre excellence where such advantages 


are contemned. But neither should fashion dictate exclusiveness in the models 
of art to be viewed any more than prejudice should despise application to any. 
Rome is the general centre to which all students flock who desire to be imbued 
with the beauties of the Italian school of art, but Florence in its public buildings 
and its collections presents a field ample and varied, which the aspiring artist 
should by no means neglect. 

But to our earliest remark. Although the cultivation of intellect originated 
the cultivation of the arts, the latter are now aiding the former in a most impor- 
tant degree ; and henceforth their onward career must be together or suspended. 
On the one hand we know not anything that more elevates the soul than the con- 
templation of chefs d'’euvres of art, and reflection on the subjects they re- 
present, and on the other there is no greater proof of that elevation than the li- 
beral encouragement which it gives to art. 





At the Bowery Theatre, in this city, a Spectacle has been got up called “ The 
Battle of Waterloo.” This subject so interesting in its nature, and so imposing 
in its effects, deserves an extensive notice. It is not upon the narrow limits 
which the stage of a theatre possesses that the grandeur of warlike movements, 
and the full horror of war's consequences, can be depicted ; neither can even the 
outlines of military plans and operations be made manifest. Yet by the help of 
well-painted scenery, happily disposed groups, supernumeraries in liberal num- 
bers and properly drilled in their duties, and a tolerably good libretto, much may 
be done, and imagination must eke out the rest, to give a notion of the stupen- 
dous event. The manager of this theatre has done very much to supply the de- 
siderata required, and although there is much of either puerility or fustian in the 
sentiment, and no dramatic fable to work out,he has contrived to invest the piece 
with considerable interest, and the title itself has done the rest, to make it an 
exceedingly popular performance. We shall not attempt to give the details, but 
shall briefly describe the principal scenes. Ist. A Prussian bivouac by starlight, 
groups of soldiers reposing round the watch-fires. 2d. A French encampment 
at sunrise, march of the French army, the Emperor addresses the troops. 3d. 
A country barn, which is a temporary prison. 4th. A country village in the 
Pays Bas. 5. The Bridge of Marchienne, a charge of cavalry, death of the Duke 
of Brunswick. 6. Temporary British encampment. 7. Plains of Waterloo, 
review of British army by the Duke of Wellington. 8. Bonaparte’s observato- 
ry. 9. Farm-house and field of rye, an ambush of the 42nd., general engage- 
ment, conflagration of the house and field, the battle won. 10. The battle-field 
of Quatre Bras, moonlight. 11. Road to La Haye Sainte. 12. Road to Ge- 
nappe. There are several very effective tableaux in this piece, but the death of 
Shaw, the life-guardsman, is so mingled up in the general confusion of the fin- 
nale that the point is lost. Altogther, however, the subject and the manner of 
getting it up will render it popular for a long run. 





The Brothers Harpers have just published :— 

The Budget of the Bubble Family, in two volumes, by Lady Bulwer. It is 
well known that when this very clever but bitter authoress published “‘ Cheveley, 
or the Man of honour,” she was urged by very acrimonious feelings, the result 
of domestic differences,and that she wielded a caustic pen. Whatever these dif- 
ferences, it does not appear from “The Budget” that they have yet subsided. 
She is as caustic as ever, and if she really have grounds for her subject, we can 
imagine more than one wincing severely under her castigation. The book will 
be read by all with satisfaction as a tale of fiction, and, by those in the secret, 
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ther at Bermuda. They will rarely be wanted, but as man cannot control the | 


with pleasure or pain according to their circumstances in the case. 


— 


The lecture on Birds, by Professor Jones, which is in our columns to-day, is 


elements, cases may occur in which, under the best management and with the | one of aseries delivered by that gentleman at Manchester, (England). The 


swiftest vessels, a re-supply of fuel may be necessary. The two points we have 
mentioned are well situated for this purpose, and no time should be lost in form- 
ing such establishments. The expense would be a mere trifle, but the advanta- 
gés, and the confidence it would give to the passengers, together with the 
satisfaction it would yield to the public on both sides of the Atlantic, would be 
immense. When the President put about she had fourteen days supply ; with 
that she could have reached Fayal in any weather, and taken in a fresh supply 
had it been there for her. 





learned professor has handled his subject with such ability, and his style is on 
the whole, so pleasing, that we may be induced to give the whole or the great- 
er part of the series in future numbers. This, however, is complete in itself, 
and is highly illustrative of the construction and habits of the animals on which 
it treats. 

*.* The music on our last page is considered to be a more pleasing and ele- 
gant melody than is usually obtained among the lyric effusions of the day. It 
will be found to give scope for tasteful ornament in singing. 























BEAUTIFUL SPRING. 


Ballad, sung by Miss Poole ; composed and inscribed to Miss Carmine Hitchins, by John Blockley. New York: Published by Dubois, Bacon & Chambers, 285 Broadway. 


In moderate time, but not too fast. 
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How shall I woo Beau - ti - ful Spring ? 


What shall my of - fering 
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chaplet of pearls bring to thee ? 
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“Oh, no ! for there shines in thy clustering curls, The dewdrops of morning, far brighter than pearls.” ** Oh 
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search the abode of the O - cean King, Anda chaplet of pearls 


How shall I woo thee, Beautiful 1 
From whence shall my offering come ! 
Shall [ echo the birds as they joyously sing 

In the groves of thy flowering home 1? 








AN English Lady, a pupil of Henri Herz, gives lessons in Music on his method. Re- 
ferences to several families, in which she is now teaching, and to the Revd. Dr. 
Wainwright. For cards of address apply at this office. nov7-tf. 


A A. SAMANOS, No.4 Wall st., basement story, opposite the Church, Importer of 
e Havana, St. Jagos, and Princepe Segars, has constantly on hand a genera! assort- 
ment of the various noted Brands, sizesand qualities of Segars. Also, general as- 
sortment of every article in the smoking line, comprising pipes, tubes, &c. ; also, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Turkish and Syria Tobacco,Segar Cases, Snuff Boxes, and the celebrated 
Natchitoches Snuff of Delpil of New Orleans, and other snuff, which he offers at Whole 
sale and Retail. sep26-tf. 
GroRR & MORTIMER, of New Bond street, London, Manufacturing Silversmiths, 

and Jewellers to the Queen, beg to announce that they have a Branch Establish- 
ment in New York at 356 Broadway, two doors above the Carlton House ; where they 
will constant! keep an extensive assortment of new and fashionable articies, in Jewel- 
lery, Plate, Plated ware, and Table and Dessert Cutlery of the best London manufac- 
ture, and will receive regularly by the steam vessels, the new Patterns as they are pro- 
duced from their Manufactory in London. 

S. & M. having completed their arrangements, are now enabled to manufacture here 
every description of Plate and Jewellery, and from the great facilities they possess, 
feel confident thet tor quality of workmanship and tasteful design they cannot be sur- 
passed, oct 17-3m. 











ANTS asituation as resident 
French, English, and Music 
Address E., Albion office. 


or daily Governess,a lady competent to teach 
; has no objection to go South. References given. 
nov; -3t. 
MURRAY’S FLUID MAGNESIA, 
REPARED under the immediate superiniendence of the discoverer, Sir James Mur- 
ray. 

Extract from the ‘ Medico Chirurgical Review,’ for April, 1839, Edited by Dr. James 
Johnson, Physician-extraordinary to the late King, &c. &c.:— ‘ 

* Pellucid Solution of Magnesia.— This very useful and elegant preparation we have 
Deen trying forsome months, as an Aperient Anti-Acid in Dyspeptic complaints, attend- 
ed with Acidity and Constipation, and with very great benefit. Ithas the advantage 
over common Magnesia in being dissolved, and therefore not liable to accumulate in the 
bowels. It isdecidedly superior to Soda or Potash, on account of its aperient quality, 
and of its having no tendency to reduction of flesh and strength, which the two Carbo- 
nates above mentioned certainly tend to when long continued and taken in considerable 
quantities. We hope Sir James Murray, the discoverer of the process for preparing this 
medicine, willtake the trouble to make it more generally accessible to the public in this 
metropolis, there being only one or two authorized agents here. 

“ Combining the ad vant 
drink—dissolving in distilled water, what was hitherto mechanically suspended like 
whitewash—admimistering to the tender stomach of the infant and infirm, the pleasing 
ightness of the clear solution, in place of the disgusting potion of insoluble paste—ena- 
b ing the magnesia to be So minutely divided, and largely diluted, as to come in contact 
‘with every particle of avid, to enter the absorbents, to penetrate every pore and every 











y | 
giand, not only to correct the acids in their nascent state, but to follow and correct those 


already deposited in any cavity of the system, are some of the effects long experienced 
from administering magnesia in the fluid state. 

“ This pleasing Fluid is safe for all ages and conditions of either sex, and being a mild 
aperient, is peculiarly beneficial to sedentary persons, orto those who indulge at table. 

e Solution may be heated if required, but boiling precipitates the Magnesia, which af- 
fords an easy test of its nature and quantity, a proof within the reach ef all, and which 
secures to it the confidence of the Medical Profession. 

“ Alltnese circumstances directed the general adeption of this safe and agreeeble 
liquid, and in 1819, Professor Duncan, in the Edinburgh Dispensary, and long previous- 
ly in his practice, established its efficacy in removing acidities, allaying irritation of the 

mach or Urinary Organs, in dissolving uric salts, and consequently as the best re- 
medy for Gravel and Gout, besides it has long since been approved of by the following 
eminent Chemists and professional men :—Sir Astley Cooper, Bart.; Sir James Clark, 
Bart.; Dr. James Johnson ; Messrs. Guthrie, Herbert, Mayo, and Turner, of London ; 
Drs. Hope, Gregory, and Duncan, of Edinburgh ; Sir “i Crampton, Bart.; Sir Henry 
Marsh. Bart.; John Kirby, Richard Carmichael, Esq.; and Drs. Labatt, Barker, Apjohn, 
| a Poh Kennedy, of Dublin; Dr. Thompson of Glasgow, and Dr. Mac’Donneli of 

as 

“ When taken with a small proportion ofthe Acidulated Syrup, the Solution still con- 
tains’a sufficient quantity of Magnesia to correct such acids as may be met with in the 
animal economy. The brisk effervescence directly settles the stomach, and thousands of 
letters might be adduced to authenticate this remedial property in cases of fever, nausea 
or Sea-Sickness. 

Caution against the Spurious articles now in the Market.—To avoid the risk of dangerous 
sobstitutions and adulterations, (Sir Jame Murray’s preparation being imitated and vend- 
ed by persons who have pirated his papers) the Profession and the Public will please ob- 
serve that the Labels on the bottles of Murray's Fluid Magnesia” will in future be an- 
thenticated by his signature, as the inventor and proprietor of that invaluable medicine, 
without which it cannot be gen 
profession to adopt this precaution, in order to protect the credit and fruits of his labours 
and studies, and to defend the sick and infirm from deleterious imitations 

The Genuine Fluid Magnesia of Sir James Murray may be obtained pure from the most 

le Druggists and Apothecaries in New York, and the principal cities of the 
Waion, and wholesale of the proprietor’s sole afer for the United States. 
ia Ju2T-tt.cow, i. T. CHAPMAN, 77 Fulton st.,N. ¥ 
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Sir James Murray has been solicited by the whole | 
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“Oh, yes! for sweet music alone has the spell, 
To fathom the depths of thy leafy dell.” 

“Oh, yes! for sweet music alone has the spell 
To fathom the depths of thy leafy dell.” 











M. and 5 till six P. M. 
From the Report, in the London Atheneum, of the Eighth Meeting of the British Association. 
“ Sir David Brewster laid before the Section a series of beautiful preparations of the 


eye, made by Mr. Clay Wallace, an able oculist in New York, calculated to establish | 


some im 
Mr. Wallace's dissections is the discovery of fibres in the retina. Sir John Herschel had 
| supposed such fibres to be requisite in the explanation of the theory of vision, and it is 
| therefore doubly interesting to find that they have been actually discovered.” 
From Professor Knight, Yale College. ‘‘ He has made interesting discoveries, which 
throw much light upon hitherto obscure points in the physiology of vision.” 

From Professor Macneven, New York. “ | nave experienced the good effects of his skill 
in my own person, and witnessed the address and success of his operations on many 
others.” Aug8-6m. 

STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BRISTOL. 
_—— Steamship GREAT WESTERN, Jamies Hosken, R. N., commander, is ap- 

pointed to sail :— 
From Bristol 





From New York 
On Saturday, 12th Sept. On Saturday, 10th October 
Saturday, 7th Nov Tuesday, 8th Dec. 
Rate of passage in all parts of the ship including wines, &c, $130—steward’s fees 
$5 


The ship can take about 200 tons freight. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply personally or by letter, to 
Oct. 10—tf RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front st 
BRITISH AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
BRITISH QUEEN, and PRESIDENT. These Steam Ships are intended to run regu- 
larly between this port, London and Liverpool, as follows :— 
New York to London. 
The British Queen of 2016 tons, 500 horse power, Lieut. Richard Roberts R. N., com- 
mander, will sail: 
From New York. 
Ist December, 





From London. 
Ist November. 
New York to Liverpool. 
The President, 2366 tons, and 640 horse power, M. M. Keane, ,commander, will sail : 
j From New York, From Liverpool. 
{ 2d November, ist January, 1841, Ist December, 
The rate of passage in the Main Saloon is $130, all other after berths, $120, Fore Sa- 
| loon, $100, exclusive of wines, which will be furnished on call at reasonable rates. 
Steward’s fees, $6,66 
The British Queen will carry 600 tons cargo. 
The President will take 1000 tons cargo, 
Pians of the accommodations of both ships, may be seen at the Agent’s office. 
For freight or passage, apply to 
WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rear of 103 Front street. 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 
ROM New York on the ist, and from Havre on the 24th of each month during the 
year :— 








Oct tf. 


Ship UTICA, J. B_ Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 


September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 

Ship CHARLES CARROL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July, and November. 

Ship ERIB, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the 1st March, July and November 
From Havre on the %4th April, August and December. 


Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, Au 


gust and December. 
Agent in New York 
Agents at Havre 


From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 
BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 
BONNAFFE ROISGERARD & Co. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the lat 
8th and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement for the sailing of these 
packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz 

Ships. Masters. i; of Sailing from New-|Days of Sailing from Havre 





ork. 








Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Oct. 16,Feb. 8, May 24|Dee. 1, March 16,July & 
lowa W. W. Pell, . a, * 16, June 8] “ 8,April 1, “ 16 
Burgundy, D. Lines, mow FF He Fw wm * 8, Aug. | 
Rhone, J. A. Wotten,| “ 16,March 6, “ @4jJan. 1, “ 16, “ & 
Duch.d’Orleans,|A. Richardsen,, “ 24, “ 16, July 8) “ 8,Ma , of 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, Dec. 8, “ » = we * we 8, Sept. 1 
Sully, WCThompson| “ 16,/pril 8 “ @4/Feb. 1, “ 16, “ §& 
Emerald G. W. Howes,| “ 24, * 16, Aug. 8 ~, OC . © YF 
Silvie De Grasse,|1, Weiderholdt|\Jan. 8, “ . fe? Bh ¢ 8, Oct. 1 
Poland, \C, Anthony, jr 16,May 8 “ 24|Marchi, “ 16, “ 
Albany, \J.Johnston,jr.i “ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8! “ S8,July 1, “ 16 


These are all vessels of the first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommoda 
tions for passengers, comprising all that may be required for comfort and convenience 
including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers 


at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of all charges except the expenses 


BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st, 


| actually incurred. 
\ WM. WHITLOCK, Jr. 46 South-st, 


R. WALLACE, Oculist, No. 90 Chambers street, N. Y. Office hours from 8till 10 A 


rtant points in the theory of vision.” ‘ One of the most important results of 


, St. James, 
| 


| 


| 
{able and experienced navigators. 




















a 
= 














How shall I woo thee, Beautiful Spring ? 
| What shall my offering be! 

Shall I search the abode of the Ocean King, 
| And a chaplet of pearls bring to thee ? 


——————— 


BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL. 


| GTBan ships of 1200 tons and 440 horse power. From From 

Boston. Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA, Robert Ewing, R.N. Oct. 13 Sept. 19 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N. Nov. 1 Oct. 4 

| CALEDONIA, Richard Cleland, R. N. Nov.15 Oct. 19 

| BRITANNIA, Henry Woodruff, R.N. Dec. 1 Nov. 4 
ACADIA, Edward C. Miller, R.N. Jan. 1 Pee. 4 


Rate of passage, $125. No Berth will be secured until paid for. 


I? For passage, apply to S. 8. Lewis, No. 1, Commercial wharf, Bostor 
Sept. 8 tf 





NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 


| To sali on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 


This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc- 
|ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
| York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 
} 27th, of every month throughout the year, viz 


Z:— 
Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New) Days of Sailing from 
| York. London. 

W.HSebor, j|Jan 1, May 1, Sept. 1 Feb. 17, June 17, Oct.17 

Montreal, 8. B.Grifing, | “ 10, “ 10, © 10) “© 9% @7, «& 
Gladiator, T Britton, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 March?7, July 7, Nov. 7 
Mediator, Champlin, Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1) * © 37%) “ 7 
Wellington, D Chatwick; | “ 10, * 10, “ WW) “uBi,e #287, * @ 


, 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, “« 20, “ 20, “ 20 April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 7 
1 7 ae 





Philadelphia, |E E. Morgan, |March 1, July 1, Nov. - . © 
Samson, R Sturgis, res e's * a KS ee, he 
President, J.M.Chadwick, “ 20, * 20, ‘“ 20May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Ontario, |H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1) “ 17, “ 17, “ 17 
Toronto, |R. Griswold, | ee The ae... 10} « Tw ade | 
Westminster, 'G. Moore, i ee 20|June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 


7 
These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by 
Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c., 
are of the best description. The price of cabin passage Is now fixed at $100, outward, 
for each adult, and children half price, without wines and liquors of any description. 
Neither the captain nor owners of these packets will be responsible for any letters, par- 
cels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply 
to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 
GRINNELL. MINTURN & Co 134 Front st. 
| 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New Yark and Liverpool, 


have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th and 25th of every 
| month ; the shipsto succeed each other m the following order, viz :— 














Ships. Captains. {Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 

} } ~ », vork. Liverpool. 

| Patrick Henry, |J. C. Delano, July 7, Nov. 7, Mar. 7\Aug. 25, Dec. 25, April 25 
Virginian, Higgins, pe 13, “ 13, “ 13/Sept 1, Jan. » May 1 
New York, W.C. Barstow,, “19, “ 19, “ 19 “ 7, “& 9 «@ 9 
Roscius, J. Collins, “=> * & * 8 * se * BS 
Cambridge, 1. Bursley, Avg. 1, Dec. 1, April 1} “ 19, “ 10, “ 19 

| Independence, |Wortman, ~ i. a ee s .* B,.* 
Sheffield, F.P.allen, | “13, “ 13,  J3/0et. 1, Feb. 1, June -1 

| Oxford, J. Rathbone, “19, © 10, % 1e* GF Boge: « 
Siddons, IN. B. Palmer,| “ 25, “ 95, * 9 @ 18, % 38 @ 13 
North America, |A. B. Lowber,/Sept.1, Jan. 1, May 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Roscoe, iH. Huttleson, “ 7, “ 7 “ 7 “ 25, “ 25, “ 25 
S. Whitney, Thompson, “13, “ 413, “™ I3\Nov 1, March 1, July 1 
Columbus, Cropper, me .* Be ie. The Mn 7 
Sheridan, \Depeyster, oS. ¢ ey ee 
South America, |Bailey, Oct 1, Feb. 1, June 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
G. Washington, |A. Burrows, | “ 7, “ 7, “ 7 & 95, @ @, “ 2% 
United States, |J.G. Fisher, | “ 13, “ 13, “ 13)Dec. 1, april 1, Avg. } 
England, [B. LL. Wate, | “1. * 1 “* 18.64 7 & 7, © ¢ 
Garrick, |A.S. Palmer, | “ 25, “ 925, “ o « 13 « 13, * 18 
Europe, 'A.C. Marshall,,Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1) “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 


These ships are all of the first class, and ably commanded, with elogant accommoda- 
tions for passengers. The price of passage from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines, stores, aud bedding 

Neither the captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, par 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless regular bills of lading are signed therefor, 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Europe, Columbus, South America, England 
S. Whitney, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co., or C. H MARSHALL, N. Y. 

BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool. 

Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Virginian, Sheffield, and United States, 

ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y 
T. & Il. SANDS & Cc., Live ol. 
Agents for ships Shakspeare, Independence, Roscoe. and Geo. Washington, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 78 South-st, N. ¥. 
WILDES, PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpool, 

Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan, and Garrick, 

E. K COLLINS & Co., New York. 
WM, & 5A8S. BROWN & Co., Liverpo 


—~ 




















